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The Department of State BULLETIN 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 


by Frank L,. Auerbach 


With the President’s signature on August 7, 
1953, the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 became law.* 
This measure, hailed by the President as a signifi- 
cant humanitarian act and an important contri- 
bution toward greater understanding and coop- 
eration among the free nations of the world, 
permits 214,000 aliens to become permanent res- 
idents of the United States. Of these 214,000 
aliens, 186,000 are refugees and escapees from 
Communist persecution, both in Europe and Asia; 
19,000 are close relatives of American citizens and 
of permanent resident aliens of the United States; 
4,000 are orphans; and 5,000 are aliens who have 
come to the United States as nonimmigrants and, 
under the conditions specified in this act, are per- 
mitted to acquire permanent resident status if they 
cannot return abroad because of persecution or 
fear of persecution on account of race, religion, 
or political opinion. 

Immigrant visas authorized under the new 
measure are in addition to those issued under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. They may be 
issued until December 31, 1956. 

Legislation leading to the enactment of the Ref- 
ugee Relief Act is the result of President Eisen- 
hower’s deep concern about the increasing number 
of refugees from behind the Iron Curtain. In 
identic letters dated April 22 to the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the President recommended the enact- 
ment of emergercy immigration legislation within 
the framework of existing immigration laws.? He 
said in part: 

... These refugees, escapees, and distressed peoples 
now constitute an economic and political threat of con- 
stantly growing magnitude. They look to traditional 
American humanitarian concern for the oppressed. In- 
ternational political considerations are also factors which 
are involved. We should take reasonable steps to help 


these people to the extent that we share the obligation 
of the free world. 


1 Public Law 208, 838d Cong. For text of the President’s 


Aug. 7 statement, see BULLETIN of Aug. 17, 1953, p. 201. 
* Tbid., May 4, 1953, p. 639. 
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Both Houses of Congress concerned themselves 
promptly with the President’s request. On July 
28 the House passed a measure authorizing the 
admission of 217,000 aliens, and the Senate passed 
a similar measure on July 29 authorizing the ad- 
mission of 209,000 aliens. Differences between 
the two measures were reconciled in conference, 
and the two Houses passed the new measure on 
July 31 and August 1, respectively. 


Classes of Aliens Eligible for Relief 


In defining the classes of aliens who may benefit 
from the provisions of the new measure, the law 
differentiates between “refugees” and “escapees.” 

“Refugee” means any person in a country or 
area which is neither Communist nor Communist- 
dominated who because of persecution, fear of per- 
secution, national calamity, or military operations 
is out of his usual place of abode and unable to 
return thereto, who has not been formally reset- 
tled, and who is in urgent need of assistance for 
the essentials of life or for transportation. 
““Escapee” means any refugee who because of per- 
secution or fear of persecution on account of race, 
religion, or political opinion, fled from the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics or other Communist, 
Communist-dominated, or Communist-occupied 
areas of Europe, including those parts of Germany 
under military occupation of the U.S.S.R., and 
who cannot return thereto because of fear of per- 
secution on account of race, religion, or political 
opinion. 

The following classes of aliens, if otherwise 
qualified, may be issued special nonquota visas: 


* 1. German Expellees—A total of 55,000 visas 
may be issued to German expellees residing in the 
area of the German Federal Republic, in the west- 
ern sector of Berlin, or in Austria. German ex- 
pellees are refugees of German ethnic origin who 
were born in and were forced to flee from Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, Union of 
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Soviet Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia, or areas 
provisionally under the administration or control 
or domination of any such countries, except the 
Soviet zone of military occupation of Germany. 

2. Escapees in Germany and Austria—A total of 
35,000 visas may be issued to ope residing in 
the area of the German Federal Republic, the 
western sector of Berlin, or in Austria. 

3. Escapees in Nato Countries—A total of 
10,000 visas may be issued to escapees residing 
within the European continental limits of the 
member nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (Naro), or in Turkey, Sweden, Iran, 
or in the Free Territory of Trieste who are not 
nationals of the area in which they reside. 

4. Polish Veterans—A total of 2,000 visas may 
be issued to refugees who during World War II 
were members of the armed forces of the Republic 
of Poland and were honorably discharged from 
these forces, and who resided on August 7, 1953, 
in the British Isles and have not acquired British 
citizenship. 

5. Italian Refugees—A total of 45,000 visas may 
be issued to refugees of Italian ethnic origin who 
resided on August 7, 1953, in Italy or in the Free 
Territory of Trieste. 

6. Italian Relatives—A total of 15,000 visas may 
be issued to persons of Italian ethnic origin who 
resided on August 7, 1953, in Italy or in the Free 
Territory of Trieste who, being close relatives of 
American citizens or of aliens lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence, are entitled to preference 
quota status under the provisions of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act.* 

7. Greek Refugees—A total of 15,000 visas may 
be issued to refugees of Greek ethnic origin who 
resided on August 7, 1953, in Greece. 

8. Greek Relatives—A total of 2,000 visas may 
be issued to persons of Greek ethnic origin who 
resided on August 7, 1953, in Greece who, being 
close relatives of American citizens or of aliens 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence, are 
entitled to preference quota status under the pro- 
visions of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

9. Dutch Refugees—A total of 15,000 visas may 
be issued to refugees of Dutch ethnic origin who 
resided on August 7, 1953, in the continental Neth- 
erlands. 

10. Dutch Relatives—A total of 2,000 visas may 
be issued to persons of Dutch ethnic origin who 
resided on August 7, 1953, in the continental Neth- 
erlands who, being close relatives of American 
citizens or of aliens lawfully admitted for perma- 


®* Relatives entitled to quota preference status are 
parents of American citizens; spouses and children of 
aliens lawfully admitted for permanent residence; 
brothers and sisters of American citizens; and sons and 
daughters of American citizens who are married or 21 
years of age or older. Unmarried children of American 
citizens who are under 21 years of age are not subject to 
quota restrictions. For an analysis of the provisions of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, see ibid., Feb. 2, 
1953, p. 195, and Feb. 9, 1953, p. 232. 
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nent residence, are entitled to preference quota 
status under the provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 

11. Far East Refugees (Non-Asian)—A total 
of 2,000 visas may be issued to refugees residing 
within the district of an American consular office 
- the Far East who are not indigenous to the Far 

vast. ; 

12. Far East Refugees (Asian)—A total of 
3,000 visas may be issued to refugees residing 
within the district of an American consular office 
= the Far East who are indigenous to the Far 

ast. 

13. Chinese Refugees—A total of 2,000 visas 
may be issued to refugees of Chinese ethnic origin 
whose passports for travel to the United States 
are endorsed by the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment or its authorized representatives. 

14. Arab Refugees—A total of 2,000 visas may 
be issued to refugees who on August 7, 1953, were 
eligible to receive assistance from the U.N. Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East. 

15. Orphans—A total of 4,000 visas may be 
issued to eligible orphans who are under 10 years 
of age at the time the visa is issued. A child qual- 
ifies for a visa as an orphan only if the quota to 
which he would otherwise be chargeable is over- 
subscribed and if he has been lawfully adopted 
abroad by an American citizen and spouse or if 
a U.S. citizen and spouse have given assurances 
that once he is admitted to the United States, they 
will adopt him in the United States and will care 
for him properly. A child is considered an 
orphan only if he has lost both parents through 
death, disappearance, abandonment or desertion, 
or separation, or if he has lost one of his parents 
due to one of these circumstances and the remain- 
ing parent is incapable of providing proper care 
and has released the child irrevocably for emi- 
gration. 

16. Nonimmigrants in the United States—A 
total of 5,000 nonimmigrants in the United States 
who entered this country before July 1, 1953, may 
apply before August 7, 1954, to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for an adjustment of their status to that of 
aliens lawfully admitted for permanent residence 
if they can show that because of events which have 
occurred subsequent to their entry into the United 
States they are unable to return to the country 
of their birth, or nationality, or last residence, 
because of persecution or fear of persecution on 
account of race, religion, or political opinion. 


Included in the number of visas authorized for 
each of the groups listed above in categories (1) 
to (14) are the husband, wife, and unmarried 
minor sons and daughters who accompany the 
principal applicant. Stepsons and stepdaughters, 
as well as sons and daughters adopted before 
July 1, 1953, are also eligible to receive visas. 
For example, a German expellee who qualifies for 
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a visa under the act may—within the numerical 
limitation described above—bring with him his 
wife and child regardless of the fact that they are 
not themselves expellees; and a person of Italian 
ethnic origin who, as, the brother of an American 
citizen, is entitled to fourth-preference-quota 
status may bring with him his wife and children 
although they themselves are not entitled to such 
preference quota status. 


Place of Visa Issuance 


Visas authorized under the Refugee Relief Act 
as a rule are issued to the various classes of aliens 
only in the area listed for each such class. For 
example, visas authorized for German expellees 
may be issued only in the German Federal Repub- 
lic, in the western sector of Berlin, or in Austria; 
visas authorized for Dutch relatives may be issued 
only in continental Netherlands. This rule does 
not apply to visas authorized for issuance to Polish 
war veterans, Chinese refugees, and orphans; visas 
for persons in these categories may be issued wher- 
ever an application is properly received by an 
American consular officer. 


Security Provisions 


The Refugee Relief Act is an emergency relief 
measure designed to implement certain phases of 
American foreign policy, but is not an amendment 
to the Immigration and Nationality Act. Thus, 
an alien applying for a visa and for admission into 
the United States under the new measure must be 
found eligible under the provisions of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act.‘ 

The new act provides for the following addi- 
tional safeguards in the interest of the security of 
the United States: 


1. Each applicant for a visa must have docu- 
ments assuring his readmission to the country of 
his nationality or foreign residence, or to the place 
where he obtains his visa, in the event he is denied 
admission to the United States or, after entry to 
this country, is found to have obtained a visa by 
fraud or by misrepresenting a material fact; 

2. A thorough investigation and written report 
concerning each applicant for a visa by an investi- 
gative agency of the U.S. Government are required 
before a visa may be issued ; 

3. Each applicant, in addition to being exam- 
ined by a consular officer for his eligibility to re- 
ceive a visa, is examined abroad, as well as at the 
time of arrival in the United States, by a repre- 
sentative of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service concerning the question of his admissi- 


*For a listing of classes of aliens ineligible to receive 
visas and excludable from the United States under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, see ibid., Feb. 9, 1953, 
p. 234. 
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bility. Issuance of a visa is prohibited unless com- 
plete information is available regarding the his- 
tory of the applicant covering a period of at least 
2 years immediately preceding his application. 
Exceptions are provided in national interest cases ; 

4. Bach alien before being issued a visa must 
subscribe an oath or affirmation that he is not 
and has never been an anarchist, Communist, or a 
member of the Communist Party or any other 
party or organization proscribed for the purposes 
of the immigration laws; 

5. Visa issuance is prohibited to any person who 
personally advocated or assisted in the persecution 
of any person or group of persons because of race, 
religion, or national origin ; 

6. An alien may be issued a visa and admitted to 
the United States only if his eligibility is clearly 
established on the basis of affirmative evidence. 


Commenting on the security provisions of the 
new measure when it was considered by the House 
of Representatives, Scott McLeod, Administrator, 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, De- 

artment of State, in a letter to Rep. Patrick J. 
lillings of California, stated in part: 


Under the Immigration and Nationality Act the consul 
may withhold the visa only if he knows or has reason to 
believe that the applicant is inadmissible under one or 
more excluding provisions of the act. Under the pro- 
visions of the act now being considered, the consul may 
withhold the visa on the mere basis that sufficient in- 
formation is not available to determine, reasonably, the 
applicant’s eligibility and admissibility. The security 
provisions under the proposed act are stronger than under 
any present or former immigration laws. Any doubt 
that may exist will be resolved against the applicant and 
in favor of the United States. 


Assurances 


As a rule, assurances by a citizen or citizens of 
the United States must be submitted for each 
refugee wishing to benefit from the Refugee Re- 
lief Act. Such assurances must show that the 
alien will be suitably employed without displacing 
some other person from employment, and that he 
and the members of his family will not become 
public charges and will have housing without dis- 
placing some other person from such housing. 
These assurances are required for the principal 
applicant but not for his spouse and unmarried 
minor sons and daughters. Assurances are ac- 
ceptable only if they are submitted by a responsible 
individual citizen or citizens. So-called “blanket 
assurances” are not.considered satisfactory. The 
law specifies that each assurance is a personal 
obligation of the individual citizen or citizens 
giving or submitting it. 

The assurances of employment and housing and 
against his becoming a public charge have a 
special value to the immigrant because they guar- 
antee that adequate plans have been made for him 





* Cong. Rec. of July 28, 1953, p. 10364. 
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and his family before their departure from 
Europe. 

Exempted from these assurance requirements 
are orphans, in whose case special assurance by 
their adoptive parents is required, and Dutch, 
Greek, and Italian relatives of American citizens 
and of aliens lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence if they can submit other satisfactory 
evidence that they will not become public charges, 


Visa Priorities 


If more aliens apply for issuance of visas than 
. can be handled currently on a day-by-day basis, 
priority is given to consideration of : 


1. Persons whose services or skills are needed 
in the United States and who are to be employed 
in a capacity calling for such services or such 
skills; and to 

2. Persons who are parents of American citi- 
zens; husbands, wives and unmarried minor sons 
and daughters of aliens lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence, including stepsons, stepdaugh- 
ters, and sons and daughters adopted before July 
1, 1953; and brothers, sisters, sons, and daughters 
of American citizens. 


This rule of priority of consideration of visa 
applicants does not apply to the Dutch, Greek, and 
Italian relatives of American citizens and of aliens 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence. The 
fact that an alien may have been found prelimi- 
narily eligible under the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, as amended, does not confer on him a right 
to privileged consideration of his case under the 
new law. 


intergovernmental Arrangements and Loans 


The Secretary of State is authorized to make 
arrangements with foreign governments and the 
Intergovernmental Committee for European Mi- 
gration for the purpose of financing the overseas 
transportation of persons who may be issued visas 
under the act. Such arrangements, which should 
be mutually beneficial to the economies of the 
United States and the countries concerned, as 
well as to the prospective immigrant, should seek 
to enable these persons to transfer into dollar cur- 
rency ee assets necessary for defraying the 
cost of transportation and for use in the United 
States. 

Loans not to exceed 5 million dollars may be 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury to public 
or private agencies of the United States for the 
purpose of financing the transportation from ports 
of entry in the United States to the places at 
which persons receiving visas under the act are to 
be resettled. Such loans will mature not later than 
June 30, 1963, and bear 3 percent interest on the 
unpaid balance from the maturity date until final 
payment. 
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Administration of Refugee Relief Act 


The program authorized by the Refugee Relief 
Act is to be administered by existing agencies, i. e. 
the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs o 
the Department of State, and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Department of 
Justice. Assurances of employment, housing, and 
against becoming a public charge are to be sub- 
mitted to the Administrator of the Bureau of Se- 
curity and Consular Affairs of the Department of 
State who verifies their authenticity and bona 
fides and then forwards them to the appropriate 
consular office abroad. Consular officers and im- 
migration officers are responsible for the final ac- 
ceptance and approval of these assurances. 

The U.S. Employment Service is required to 
certify at the request of the Administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs which 
services and skills are needed in the United States 
in determining the priority of consideration of 
visa applicants. 

The U.S. Public Health Service is responsible 
for the medical examination of aliens applying 
for visas under the new act, since it is under the 
regular immigration laws. 

The adjustment of status to that of permanent 
resident aliens of 5,000 nonimmigrants in the 
United States is exclusively within the jurisdiction 
of the Attorney General. 

The Administrator of the Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs is required to report to the 
President and the Congress on the operations of 
the Refugee Relief Act semiannually and to sub- 
mit a final report not later than June 15, 1957. On 
August 7, 1953, the Administrator appointed 
Robert C. Alexander, Assistant Director of the 
Visa Office, Department of State, as Assistant Ad- 
ministrator for the Refugee Relief Program in the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs. The 
Assistant Administrator will carry major respon- 
sibilities for the coordination and administration 
of the new act. 

The Department of State and the other agencies 
of the U.S. Government entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the Refugee Relief Act are pre- 
paring regulations, instructions, and forms in im- 
plementation of the new act. It is expected that 
the preparatory work of these agencies will be 
completed within the next 6 to 8 weeks. Ameri- 
can citizens interested in sponsoring the immigra- 
tion of aliens under this program are advised that 
as a preliminary step, these aliens may communi- 
cate with the nearest American consular office and 
have their names placed on registration lists. 
Specific information on the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in bringing aliens to the United States un- 
der the new act may be obtained from American 
consular officers abroad or from the Visa Office, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C., after 
the required procedures have been formulated and 
established by publication in the Federal Register. 
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Requests for information concerning the ad- 
justment of status of nonimmigrants already in 
the United States may be addressed to the offices of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice. 


U.S. Contribution to Solution of Problem 


The Refugee Relief Act of 1953 follows earlier 
enactments of Congress which contributed greatly 
to the solution of the refugee problem created as 
an aftermath of World War II. The Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended, permitted the 
resettlement in the United States of some 415,000 
displaced persons and refugees, including 54,744 
persons of German ethnic origin, 5,000 orphans, 
and 15,000 displaced persons temporarily in the 
United States. Up to December 31, 1952, 397,476 
persons were admitted to the United States under 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

Hope that the enactment of the Refugee Relief 
Act would prompt other nations to do their 
share nome | a solution of the refugee problem 
was expressed by the President at the time he 
signed the new measure. He said: “This legis- 
lation also offers encouragement to the other 
friendly nations which are today affording asylum 
to refugees and escapees. It is my hope that, in 
our action, by our direct participation with them 
in this great humanitarian work, we are giving 
them cause to continue their efforts with renewed 
enthusiasm.” 


© Mr. Auerbach, author of the above article, is 
a foreign affairs officer in the Visa Office. 


U.N.’s Special Meeting 
on the Korean Armistice 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles * 
Press release 435 dated August 12 


It is our view that this adjourned meeting is 
held for the purpose and only for the purpose of 
considering the report of the U.N. Command to 
the U.N. Assembly with reference to the armi- 
stice,? and to take such action as may be appro- 
priate under the armistice arrangement and as is 
called for by that report. In other words, it is 
confined to a consideration of the report and such 
action as may be appropriate in the light of that 
report. 

The armistice agreement, as you will recall, con- 
tains a recommendation that the Governments of 
each of the two sides should get together in a 


*Made in reply to questions concerning the principal 
function of the special meeting of the U.N. General As- 
sembly, opening at New York on Aug. 17. 

? For text of the report, see p. 246. 
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political conference. Admiral C. Turner Joy, 
when he was representing the U.N. Command in 
the armistice negotiations, said that he interpreted 
the recommendations contained in the armistice 
terms as meaning that as far as our side was con- 
cerned we would refer the matter to the United 
Nations. We have made the report to the United 
Nations. We also made it to each of the 16 Gov- 
ernments who had forces fighting in Korea. 

Presumably this General Assembly will make 
recommendations to the Governments concerned 
on our side as to how the conference should be 
organized. The United Nations will not, I think, 
attempt to or purport to speak or act in any way 
for the Communist side. They will presumably 
make their own plans as to how they wish to be 
represented at the political conference. 

might add that, as you all know, Ambassador 

Cabot Lodge was with me on this trip, and we had 
the opportunity on the trip to discuss very fully 
the procedures leading up to the political con- 
ference and the prospective role of the United 
Nations in that regard. He is in New York now 
working on that matter. 


Repatriation of POWs 


Press Conference Remarks by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 433 dated August 12 


The repatriation of prisoners of war in Korea is 
on everyone’s mind at the present time. All of 
those who are concerned with this matter from the 
side of the Unc are alert to the danger that some 
of our prisoners in Communist custody may be 
withheld. I can say this of personal knowledge, 
for I discussed it fully with our military authori- 
ties in Korea. 

The Communists have a bad record in this mat- 
ter, for there is ample evidence that they have 
withheld hundreds of thousands of German and 
Japanese prisoners of war whom they promised 
to return. Therefore, there is reason for sus- 
picion and alertness. 

The Korean Armistice Agreement: contains 
many safeguards. It provides: 


1. That all prisoners will be repatriated directly 
or sae eh to the custody of the Repatriation 
Commission, where our officers have access to 
them. “All” means “all,” and we do not accept 
the view that prisoners can be withheld because 
they have been convicted of alleged offenses. 

2. That joint Red Cross teams, which would in- 
clude American Red Cross personnel, can visit 
camps in which the Communists are holding U.N. 
prisoners of war. 

3. That reported violation of the armistice 
agreement will be investigated by the Supervisory 


* BuLLeTIN of Aug. 3, 1953, p. 132. 
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SORES which includes Sweden and Switzer- 
and. 

4. That alleged violations of the armistice 
agreement will be referred for settlement to the 
Military Armistice Commission, which is made 
up of the U.N. Command and the Communist 
Commands. 


Some of our returning soldiers indicate that the 
Communists have recently imposed prison sen- 
tences on some of our prisoners. These reports 
were being carefully studied at the time I left 
Korea, and so far as I now know, they have not 
been officially evaluated. Also, we do not yet 
know whether such alleged convictions will be used 
as an excuse not to repatriate the prisoners 
concerned. 

The U.N. Command holds a substantial number 
of Communist prisoners of war who have com- 
mitted crimes, and I understand that it is the in- 
tention of the U.N. Command to withhold the 
return of these prisoners of war to the last, so that 
we shall first know whether or not the Communists 
intend to withhold the return of any condemned 
by them to prison sentences. 

I repeat that for the Communists to do this 
would be considered by us to be a violation of the 
armistice terms. Until, however, it is clear that 
there is agreement that the armistice is being 
applied in the same way by both of us, we should 
not adopt one construction while the Communists 
adopt another. 

Our overriding objective has and will continue 
to be to obtain the return from the Communists 
of all prisoners held by them. 


Witnessing the Return 
of U.S. POWs in Korea 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 


Press release 434 dated August 12 


Since I was with you the last time I have had 
the trip to Korea and Japan, which included an 
unforgettable experience. I was in Freedom 
Village the day when our prisoners of war first 
started to come back. After having worked so 
long under President Eisenhower’s direction on 
this armistice matter, you can realize what a thrill 
it was to be there and actually see the armistice 
in operation and to see our prisoners of war com- 
ing back. 

The reception provisions that were made there 
were very striking, not only for the physical care 
but also for the spiritual care of the returning 
prisoners. I don’t know whether it has been noted 
in the press—of course I was away during this 
time—but one of the things that struck me was 
the fact that they had there the chapels with the 
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chaplains of the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
faiths where the returning prisoners of war could 
go and receive spiritual sustenance. And, of 
course, there was the medical care and the real 
warmth of the reception, which contrasted very 
much with what apparently was taking place on 
the other side. There were there myself, the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of the Army, Mr. 
Stevens, the top Army officials, such as Gen. Max- 
well Taylor, and from the top to the very bottom 
there was an eager welcome and a perfection of 
detail which was very striking indeed. 

The boys that came back in the first lot were 
in pretty bad physical condition, as most of them 
had been in prison, captives for upwards of 3 
years. They were apparently those who were in 
less good physical condition. Due to their long 
captivity and undernutrition they gave the ap- 
pearance of being a good deal dazed and bewil- 
dered, and not at once jn condition to make an 
accurate report on the conditions that had pre- 
vailed. I feel confident, however, that after the 
good treatment that they will get, in a few days 
they will be much more ioess and alert. And, 
indeed, they tell me that some of the prisoners 
that came back a few days later on were in much 
better physical and mental condition. 


Economic Coordinator for Korean 
Rehabilitation Program 


C. Tyler Wood, deputy to Harold E. Stassen, 
Director of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion (Foa), has been appointed Economic Co- 
ordinator in Korea on the staff of Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, Commander in Chief, U. N. Command 
(Crncunc), it was announced on August 7. 

The post of Economic Coordinator was set up 
under the special U.S. program of relief, rehabili- 
tation, and defense support in Korea, for which 
Congress has appropriated $200 million. 


Evaluating Speech by 
Soviet Premier 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles? 
Press release 436 dated August 12 


As far as the hydrogen bomb is concerned, we 
can only accept with some skepticism the state- 
ment of the Soviet Prime Minister in that respect. 
We have no independent evidence to support the 
correctness of that allegation. 

* Made in reply to questions concerning the speech made 
by Premier Malenkov of the U.S.S.R. before the Supreme 
Soviet at Moscow on Aug. 8. 
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Editor’s Note. On August 20 Lewis L. Strauss, 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, issued 
the following statement: 

“The Soviet Union conducted an atomic test on 
the morning of August 12. Certain information to 
this effect came into our hands that night. Subse- 
quent information on the subject indicates that this 
test involved both fission and thermonuclear re- 
actions. 

“It will be recalled that more than 3 years ago the 
United States decided to accelerate work on all 
forms of atomic weapons. Both the 1951 and the 
1952 Eniwetok test series included tests involving 
similar reactions.” 
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The speech, generally speaking, divides itself 
into two parts. Of course, it is a very long speech 
and I can’t deal with it adequately here today, but 
it falls roughly into two parts—that which deals 
with foreign relations and that which deals with 
domestic affairs. 

As far as foreign relations is concerned, the 
theme is the familiar one designed to create dis- 
unity and disharmony within the free world and 
particularly to attempt to obstruct the program 
for increased unification and invigoration of West- 
ern Europe. 

The speech on the domestic side is more striking 
and is quite novel in that it, by implication at 
least, involves an admission of two of the main 
charges that the free world has made against the 
Soviet despotism, namely: (1) that the people un- 
der that despotism have been forced to work for a 
vast military machine and have not themselves 
received any adequate return for their labor in 
terms of consumer goods; and (2) that the des- 
potism is so absolute that the people themselves 
have no knowledge of, or part in, or consciousness 
of, the plans of the rulers. 

This speech indicates an intention to change 
conditions within Russia in both of those respects 
and to provide the working people out of their 
labor with more consumer goods so as to improve 
their standards of living. We hope very much 
that that will be so because that will mean that 
less percentage of Soviet effort will be diverted 
into the mechanisms of war and more into the 
roods of peace. Whenever that happens that is 

esirable lion the standpoint of all who want to 
have peace. 

From the standpoint of the greater participa- 
tion of the subject peoples in their own govern- 
ment, bringing them into a greater knowledge of 
what goes on—that again would be a change 
which, if it happens, we would greatly welcome. 
If the peoples were really given more control of 
their own affairs, that would certainly be great] 
welcomed by the other free peoples of the world. 
I cannot think of anything which would release 
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international tensions as much as to end the con- 
ditions under which a few men in the Kremlin can 
dispose of the destinies of hundreds of millions of 
people. The great significance lies in that portion 
of the speech Tostne with domestic affairs, which 
is important and novel. Here is an admission of 
the two great charges that have been made against 
Soviet despotism and a promise of a change. We 
will watch very eagerly to see whether that prom- 
ise is in fact made true by giving the people, in 
terms of consumer goods, more of the result of 
their own labors and by giving them more knowl- 
edge and participation in the affairs of govern- 
ment. 

We must still speak only in terms of hopes, for 
there is nothing in the Soviet military budget to 
give us reassurance or a reason to relax. 


Soviet Aircraft Shot Down 
Over Korean Territory 


Press release 431 dated August 11 


Ambassador Charles E. Bohlen has reported to 
the Department of State that he was handed a new 
note by the Soviet Foreign Ministry on August 11 
on the subject of the Soviet aircraft shot down 
over Korean territory on July 27, 1953. The 
Soviet note repeats the version of this incident 
contained in its earlier note of July 31, alleging 
that the Soviet plane was shot down over China, 
and requests that compensation in the amount of 
$1,861,450 be made. 

In accepting the note from Deputy Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko, Ambassador Bohlen 
made it clear to Mr. Gromyko that the facts had 
established that this incident had occurred in the 
Korean combat zone prior to the termination of 
hostilities there and referred him to the United 
States Government’s note of August 1? for the 
true facts of the incident. 

The United States Government, in its note of 
August 1, replying to a Soviet protest of July 31, 
noted that an aircraft of the IL-12 type had been 
attacked and shot down by a United States Air 
Force fighter plane on July 27, 1953, while on a 
combat mission for the United Nations Command 
over Korean territory. The location of the United 
States plane at the time of the attack was well 
inside Korean territory, approximately 8 miles 
from the Yalu River. Assuming that this incident 
was the one referred to in the Soviet protest, the 
United States Government rejected the Soviet pro- 
test as without foundation. 


* BULLETIN of Aug. 10, 1953, p. 179. 
? Tbid. 
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Foreign Information Activities Reorganized 


THEODORE C. STREIBERT NAMED 
DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION AGENCY 


White House press release dated July 30 


The President on July 30 sent to the Senate for 
confirmation the nomination of Theodore C. Strei- 
bert, of Locust Valley, L.I., as director of the new 
U.S. Information Agency.’ 

The President said : 


Our overseas information service never carried a heavier 
responsibility than it does now. The Service must clearly 
and factually present to the world the policies and objec- 
tives of the United States. It is not enough for us to 
have sound policies dedicated to goals of universal peace, 
freedom, and progress. These policies must be made 
known to and understood by all peoples throughout the 
world. That is the responsibility of the new United States 
Information Agency. 


Formerly chairman of the board of the Mutual 
Broadcasting System and president of Radio Sta- 
tion WOR of New York City, Mr. Streibert has 
recently been in Germany as consultant to Am- 
bassador Conant in the High Commissioner’s Of- 
fice of Public Affairs, which operates Radio 
Station RIAS in Berlin, and the German daily 
newspaper, Die Neue Zeitung. The President re- 
quested Mr. Streibert to leave his overseas posts in 
order to assume direction of the new Information 
Agency. 

During May he participated in a survey of the 
Government’s information facilities in Europe, in 
connection with the development of the reorgani- 
zation plan for the new pre sree agency. He 
has been a member of the Radio Advisory Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Advisory Commission on Infor- 
mation since 1949, recently serving as acting 
chairman of the Radio Advisory Committee. 

Under the President’s Reorganization Plan No. 
8, the new U.S. Information Agency comes into 
existence on August 1 as an independent organiza- 
tion responsible to the President through the 
National Security Council. It comprises all of 
the information activities formerly carried on by 
the International Information Administration of 
the Department of State, as well as the information 


*The Senate confirmed Mr. Streibert’s nomination on 
Aug. 3. 
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services of the Mutual Security Agency and the 
Technical Cooperation Administration. In addi- 
tion to operating the Voice of America, the U.S. 
Information Agency maintains an information 
field organization with the American diplomatic 
missions in most of the countries of the world, 
operates information centers, provides motion 
pictures and equipment, and operates a press and 
publications service. The program of exchange 
of persons and students, which has been conducted 
by the International Information Administration, 
will remain a function of the State Department. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10477? 


AUTHORIZING THE DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED STATES INFOR- 
MATION AGENCY TO EXERCISE CERTAIN AUTHORITY AVAIL- 
ABLE BY LAW TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
DIRECTOR OF THE FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 2 (d) 
of Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953, and as President 
of the United States, it is ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Determination. It is hereby determined 
that it is necessary, in order to carry out the functions 
transferred to the Director of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency (hereinafter referred to as the Director) by 
the provisions of subsections (a), (b), and (c) of section 
2 of the said Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953, to author- 
ize the Director to exercise, in relation to the respective 
functions so transferred, the authority specified in sec- 
tions 2 and 3 hereof. 

Sec. 2. Authority under the Foreign Service Act and 
related laws. (a) Except as provided in section 2 (c) 
of this order, the Director is authorized to exercise, with 
respect to Foreign Service Reserve officers, Foreign Service 
staff officers and employees, and alien clerks and em- 
ployees employed to perform the said transferred func- 
tions, the authority available to the Secretary of State 
under the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 60 Stat. 999, as 
heretofore or hereafter amended, or under any other 
provision of law pertaining specifically, or generally appli- 
cable, to Foreign Service Reserve officers, Foreign Service 
staff officers and employees, and alien clerks and em- 
ployees, including the authority to prescribe regulations, 
not inconsistent with applicable laws, incident to the exer- 
cise of such authority. The Director is further author- 
ized to exercise in the performance of the said transferred 
functions the authority available to the Secretary of State 
under sections 561 and 562 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended, and under sections 1021 through 1071 
thereof. 

(b) The prohibitions and requirements contained in 


718 Fed. Reg. 4540. 
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sections 1001 through 1005 and section 1011 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended, shall be applicable to 
the personnel of the United States Information Agency. 

(c) There are hereby excluded from the authority 
granted to the Director by section 2 (a) of this order the 
following-described powers now vested in or delegated 
to the Secretary of State: 

(1) The authority of the Secretary of State to make 
recommendations to the President for the commissioning 
of Foreign Service Réserve officers as diplomatic or con- 
sular officers, or both, under section 524 of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended, and to make recom- 
mendations for the commissioning of Foreign Service staff 
officers or employees as consuls under section 533 of such 
act, and the authority of the Secretary to commission 
Foreign Service staff officers as vice consuls under the 
said section 533. The Director may, whenever he con- 
siders it necessary to carry out the functions transferred 
to him by the said Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953, 
request the Secretary of State to recommend to the Presi- 
dent that persons employed under section 2 (a) of this 
order be commissioned as diplomatic or consular officers, 
or both, or to grant such persons diplomatic or consular 
commissions, as appropriate. 

(2) The authority vested in the President by sections 
443 and 901 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, which has been delegated to the Secretary of 
State by Executive Orders Nos. 10000 and 10011, and 
successive amendments thereof, to designate places, fix 
rates, and prescribe regulations governing the payment 
of additional compensation, known as “foreign post dif- 
ferential”, to employees in foreign areas of executive 
departments and independent establishments of the 
United States, and to designate places, fix rates, and pre- 
scribe regulations, with respect to civilian employees of 
the Government serving abroad, governing living-quarters 
allowances, cost-of-living allowances, and representation 
allowances. 

Sec. 3. Authority under various other statutes. The 
Director is authorized to exercise the authority available 
to the Secretary of State or the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration, as the case may be, under the 
following-described provisions of law: 

(a) The Foreign Service Buildings Act of 1926, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 292-300), regarding the acquisition, 
construction, alteration, repair, furnishing, exchange, and 
disposal of buildings and grounds in foreign countries. 

(b) The act of July 9, 1949 (5 U. S. C. 170a, b, and ¢), 
regarding the transfer, acquisition, use, and disposal of 
international broadcasting facilities. 

(c) The act of August 3, 1950 (19 U. S. C. 1201, par. 
1628), regarding the importation of sound recordings. 

(d) The provisions under the first heading “Salaries 
and Expenses” of the Department of State Appropriation 
Act, 1954, regarding (1) employment of aliens, by con- 
tract, for services abroad, (2) purchase of uniforms, (3) 
cost of transporting to and from a place of storage and 
the cost of storing the furniture and household effects of 
an employee of the Foreign Service who is assigned to 
a post at which he is unable to use his furniture and 
effects, under such regulations as the Secretary of State 
may prescribe, (4) dues for library membership in or- 
ganizations which issue publications to members only, or 
to members at a price lower than to others, (5) examina- 
tion of estimates of appropriations in the field, (6) pur- 
chase of ice and drinking water abroad, (7) payment of 
excise taxes on negotiable instruments abroad, and (8) 
procurement, by contract or otherwise, of services, sup- 
plies, and facilities, as follows: (i) maintenance, im- 
provement, and repair of properties used for interna- 
tional information activities in foreign countries, (ii) 
fuel and utilities for Government-owned or leased prop- 
erty abroad, and (iii) rental or lease for periods not 
exceeding ten years of offices, buildings, ground, and liv- 
ing quarters, and the furnishing of living quarters to offi- 
cers and employees engaged in international information 
activities abroad (22 U. S. C. 291). 
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(e) The provisions of the Department of State Ap- 

propriation Act, 1954, regarding (1) exchange of funds 
for payment of expenses in connection with the operation 
of information establishments abroad without regard to 
the provisions of section 3651 of the Revised Statutes 
(31 U. S. C. 548), (section 103 of the General Provisions 
of the Department of State Appropriation Act, 1954), (2) 
payment of travel expenses outside the continental limits 
of the United States from funds available in the fiscal 
year that such travel is authorized and actually begins 
(section 104 of the General Provisions of the Department 
of State Appropriation Act, 1954), (3) granting author- 
ity to the chief of each information Field Staff to ap- 
prove, with the concurrence of the Chief of Mission, use 
of Government-owned vehicles for travel under condi- 
tions described in section 105 of the General Provisions 
of the Department of State Appropriation Act, 1954, and 
(4) purchase with foreign currencies for use abroad of 
passenger motor vehicles (exclusive of buses, ambulances, 
and station wagons) at a cost not to exceed the equivalent 
of $2,200 for each vehicle (section 106 of the General 
ro haa of the Department of State Appropriation Act, 
1954). 
(f) Section 202 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (5 U. 8S. C. 156), so far as it authorizes the Secre- 
tary of State to keep the American public informed about 
the international information aspects of the United States 
foreign affairs. 

(zg) Section 504 (d) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, as amended (relating to reduction in personnel), 
with respect to personnel transferred from the Mutual 
Security Agency or the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion to the United States Information Agency. 

(h) Section 161 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (5 U. 8. C. 22) and section 4 of the act of May 
26, 1949 (5 U. S. C. 151e), regarding the promulgation of 
rules and regulations and the delegation of authority. 

Sec. 4. Effective date. This order shall become ef- 
fective on August 1, 1953. 
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THE WHITE Hovwsg, 
August 1, 1953. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF JULY 31 


Department Circular No. 45 


1. United States Information Agency 


1.1 Establishment 

The United States Information Agency (Usra) is being 
established as of 12:01 a. m., Saturday, August 1, 1953, 
the effective date of the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 8. This agency will be responsible for the foreign 
information activities formerly performed by the United 
States International Information Administration, the 
Mutual Security Agency, the Technical Cooperation 
Administration and those financed under the Government 
of Occupied Areas Appropriation. The President has 
nominated Mr. Theodore C. Streibert as the Director of 
the Usita. At the present time, he is a consultant on 
public affairs to the High Commissioner for Germany, 
James B. Conant. Mr. Arthur A. Kimball has been 
designated by the President to perform the functions of the 
director until Mr. Streibert takes office. 

1.2 Transfer of Personnel 

As of August 1 all personnel of the Department engaged 
in the functions assigned to the Usa will be transferred to 
the new agency, as well as files and related records. 

1.3 Administrative Support 

The Department will continue for the time being to pro- 
vide to Usta those supporting services previously provided 
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Ira until changes are agreed to. Changes in the extent 
and methods of providing these supporting services will be 
studied and announced later. 


2. Foreign Policy Guidance 


2.1 The Secretary of State, acting through the Assistant 
Secretary for Publie Affairs, will be responsible for giving 
foreign policy guidance and direction to the United States 
-Information Agency both on his own initiative and in 
response to requests. The purpose of this guidance will 
be to enable the agency to be governed in both its planning 
and in its operations by applicable foreign policy. It 
will be the responsibility of the Public Affairs Area to 
assure effective working relationships between the two 
agencies so that the foreign policy guidance function of 
the Department will be fully carried out and to provide 
leadership to the regional and functional bureaus in the 
development of foreign policy guidance. 

2.2 The Department will be responsible also for a 
program under which official statements of the United 
States position on major issues, specifically identified as 
such, will be disseminated on a world-wide basis. 


3. Hducational Exchange Activities 


3.1 Under the terms of Reorganization Plan No. 8, 
the International Educational Exchange Service will 
remain in the Department of State. The International 
Educational Exchange Service is hereby transferred from 
the International Information Administration to the 
Public Affairs Area. The Director of the International 
Educational Exchange Service will report to the Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs, who will have responsibility 
for supervising the educational exchange program. The 
routing symbol for the International Educational Ex- 
change Service will continue to be Irs. 

3.2 The Secretariat of the Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange is transferred to the Public Affairs 
Area. The Executive Secretary will report to the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Public Affairs. The routing symbol 
for the Secretariat will continue to be IAr/S. 

3.3 Included in these transfers are all functions, per- 
sonnel, funds, equipment and records of these units. 


4. Transfer of IIA Personnel 


4.1 Employees in Department Transferred 

4.11 All departmental employees in Ira, with very 
minor exceptions, and such Foreign Service reserve and 
staff personnel as are assigned to Ira in Washington 
are included in the transfer. 

4.12 The transfer covers departmental employees 
who may be in leave-without-pay status, on temporary 
detail to another office or agency, or on military 
furlough. 

4.13 The transfer does not apply to employees in 
other areas of the Department who are engaged directly 
or indirectly in performing administrative support 
functions in behalf of Ira. Employees in the Special 
Assistant-Intelligence engaged in intelligence support 
and paid from I1a funds are transferred. 

4.14 The transfer does not apply to Foreign Service 
Officers on assignment or detail to Ira. Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers’ current assignment to these activities will 
continue on a detail basis. 


4.2 Employees Overseas Transferred 


4.21 Foreign Service reserve and staff employees and 
local employees assigned to Ita program activities are 
included in the transfer. 

4.22 The transfer covers Foreign Service employees 
assigned to Ita program activities who may be in a 
leave-without-pay status, or on military furlough. 

4.23 The transfer does not apply to Foreign Service 
Officers assigned or detailed to Ira. Foreign Service 
Officers currently assigned to these activities will con- 
tinue their assignments on a detail basis. 

4.24 The transfer does not now apply to employees 
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in other areas of the Foreign Service who are engaged 
directly or indirectly in performing administrative sup- 
port functions in behalf of Ira. 


4.3 Effective Date of Transfer 

The transfer of personnel, under Determination Order 
of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, will be 
effective August 1, 1953. 


4.4 Transfer Procedure 
The transfer will be effected by a mass action. 


Administration of Foreign Aid, 
Foreign Information Functions 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10476’ 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the statutes 
referred to in section 101 of this order, and by section 301 
of title 8 of the United States Code and Reorganization 
Plans Nos. 7 and 8 of 1953, and as President of the United 
States and Commander in Chief of the armed forces of 
the United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


PART I. FOREIGN AID 


Section 101. Delegation of certain functions of the Pres- 
ident. (a) Except as otherwise provided in this order, 
the functions conferred upon the President by the follow- 
ing-designated laws are hereby delegated to the Director 
of the Foreign Operations Administration: The Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, 65 Stat. 373, as amended ; the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 63 Stat. 714, as amended 
(22 U. 8. C. 1571-1604) ; the act of May 22, 1947, 61 Stat. 
103, as amended (22 U. S. C. 1401-1408); the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, 65 Stat. 644 (22 
U. 8. C. 1611-1613c) ; and those provisions of the Economic 
Cooperation Act of 1948, 62 Stat. 137, as amended (22 
U. S. C. 1501 et seq.), which are continued in effect by 
section 503 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended. 

(b) There are hereby excluded from the functions dele- 
gated by section 101 (a) of this order: 


(1) The functions conferred upon the President by the 
laws referred to in section 101 (a) of this order with 
respect to the appointment of officers required to be ap- 
pointed by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
the transmittal of periodic or special reports to the Con- 
gress, and the termination or withdrawal of assistance. 

(2) The functions conferred upon the President with 
respect to findings, determinations, certification, agree- 
ments, transfers of funds, or directives, as the case may 
be, by sections 101 (a) (1), 101 (b), 202, 302 (a), 308 (a) 
(last two sentences), 401, 503 (a) (3), 507 (except as 
provided in Part III hereof), 511, 513, 530, 532, 540, 542, 
550 (b), and 550 (e) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
as amended; sections 303, 402, 407 (b) (2), 408 (f), and 
411 (b) of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as 
amended; sections 105 (c), 111 (b) (2) (first clause), 
and 119 of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended; and sections 103 (b), 104, 203, and 301 of the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951. 


(c) Funds which have been or may be appropriated or 
otherwise made available to the President to carry out 
the laws referred to in section 101 (a) hereof, and section 
12 of the Mutual Security Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 151), shall 
be deemed to be allocated to the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration without any further action by 


*18 Fed. Reg. 4537. Reorganization Plans Nos. 7 and 8 
became effective on Aug. 1; for texts of the Plans, see 
BuLLeTIN of June 15, 1953, pp. 852-854. 
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the President, and the said funds may be allocated by the 
Director of the Foreign Operations Administration to any 
agency, department, establishment, or wholly-owned cor- 
poration of the Government for obligation or expenditure 
thereby, consistent with applicable law, subject, however, 
to the reservation of functions relating to transfer of 
funds set forth in section 101 (b) (2) hereof. 

Section 102. Interrelationship of Director and Secre- 
tary of Defense. (a) Consonant with section 501 (a) 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall exercise the responsibility and 
authority vested in him by section 506 (a) of the said 
Act, as amended, subject to coordination, direction, and 
supervision by the Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall keep the Director 
of the Foreign Operations Administration fully and cur- 
rently informed of all matters, including prospective 
action, relating to the establishment of priorities under 
section 506 (b) and the furnishing of military items under 
section 506 (c) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended. 

Section 103. Aid to Palestine refugees. (a) Subject 
to subsection (b) of this section, the functions transferred 
to the President by section 6 of Reorganization Plan No. 7 
of 1953 are hereby delegated to the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

(b) The Secretary of State shall be responsible for 
making the United States contribution to the United 
Nations under the United Nations Palestine Refugee Aid 
Act of 1950. The Secretary of State shall also be respon- 
sible for formulating and presenting, with the assistance 
of the Director of the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion, the policy of the United States with respect to aid 
to Palestine refugees and for representing the United 
States in the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 

Section 104. Successor agencies. (a) Except as may 
be otherwise provided in this order, the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration and the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration are hereby made the successors, 
respectively, of the Mutual Security Agency and the Direc- 
tor for Mutual Security. 

(b) Except in instances wherein the provisions con- 
cerned are for any reason inapplicable as of the effective 
date of Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1953, each reference 
in any prior Executive order to the Mutual Security 
Agency or the Director for Mutual Security is hereby 
amended to refer to the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion and the Director of the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, respectively. 

(c) Without limiting the application of section 104 (b) 
of this order, the amendments made thereby shall apply, 
subject to the provisions of the said section 104 (b), to 
prior references to the Director for Mutual Security and 
the Mutual Security Agency in (1) Executive Order No. 
10159 of September 8, 1950 (15 F. R. 6103), as amended, 
(2) sections 7 and 9 of Executive Order No. 10300 of 
November 9, 1951 (16 F. R. 11203), as amended, (3) Execu- 
tive Order No. 10380 of August 2, 1952 (17 F. R. 7107), 
and (4) Executive Order No. 10458 of June 1, 1953 (18 
F. R. 3159). 

Section 105. Redelegation. The functions delegated to 
the Director of the Foreign Operations Administration 
by the provisions of this Part shall be deemed to include 
the authority to redelegate the functions so delegated. 


PART II. FOREIGN INFORMATION 


Section 201. Informational media guaranties. The 
United States Information Agency is hereby designated 
as the agency of the Government which shall on and after 
the effective date of this order exercise the authority to 
make informational media guaranties under section 
111(b) (3) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 1509(b)(3)), and section 536 of 
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the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as amended, and to ad- 
minister such guaranties made prior to the effective date 
of this order. The Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, after consultation with the Director of 
the United States Information Agency, shall fix (and 
may from time to time revise) an amount representing 
that portion of the limitation prescribed by section 111 
(b) (3) of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
amended, which may be utilized by the Director of the 
United States Information Agency for informational media 
guaranties, including the liquidation of obligations out- 
standing under such guaranties as of the effective date of 
this order. 

Section 202. Information regarding technical coopera- 
tion. The United States Information Agency shall publi- 
cize abroad the activities carried on under the Act for 
International Development. Executive Order No. 10159 
of September 8, 1950 (15 F. R. 6103), as amended, is 
hereby further amended accordingly. 


PART III. PROCEDURES FOR COORDINATION 
ABROAD 


Section 301. Functions of the Chief of the United 
States Diplomatic Mission. (a) The Chief of the United 
States Diplomatic Mission in each country, as the rep 
resentative of the President, shall serve as the channel of 
authority on foreign policy and shall provide foreign 
policy direction to all representatives of United States 
agencies in such country. 

(b) The Chief of the United States Diplomatic Mission 
in each country, as the representative of the President 
and acting on his behalf, shall coordinate the activities of 
the representatives of United States agencies (including 
the chiefs of economic and technical assistance missions, 
military assistance advisory groups, foreign information 
staffs, and other representatives of agencies of the United 
States Government) in such country engaged in carrying 
out programs under the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended, programs under the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, and the programs transferred by sec- 
tion 2 of Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953; and he shall 
assume responsibility for assuring the unified development 
and execution of the said programs in such country. 
More particularly, the functions of each Chief of United 
States Diplomatic Mission shall include, with respect to 
the programs and country concerned: 


(1) Exercising general direction and leadership of the 
entire effort. 

(2) Assuring that recommendations and prospective 
plans and actions of representatives of United States 
agencies are effectively coordinated and are consistent 
with and in furtherance of the established policy of the 
United States. 

(3) Assuring that the interpretation and application 
of instructions received by representatives of United 
States agencies from higher authority are in accord with 
the established policy of the United States. 

(4) Guiding the representatives of United States agen- 
cies in working out measures to prevent duplication in 
their efforts and to promote the most effective and efficient 
use of all United States officers and employees engaged 
on the aforesaid programs. 

(5) Keeping the representatives of United States agen- 
cies fully informed as to current and prospective United 
States policies. 

(6) Prescribing procedures governing the coordination 
of the activities of representatives of United States agen- 
cies, and assuring that these representatives shall have 
access to all available information essential to the ac- 
complishment of their prescribed duties. 

(7) Preparing and submitting such reports on the op- 
eration and status of the programs referred to in the 
preamble of this section 301(b) as may be requested of 
the Secretary of State by the Director of the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration and the Director of the United 
States Information Agency, respectively. 
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(8) Recommending the withdrawal from the country 
of United States personnel whenever in his opinion the 
interests of the United States warrant such action. 


(c) Each Chief of United States Diplomatic Mission 
shall perform his functions under this Part in accordance 
with instructions from higher authority and subject to 
established policies and programs of the United States. 
Only the President and the Secretary of State shall com- 
municate instructions directly to the Chief of the United 
States Diplomatic Mission. 

(d) No Chief of United States Diplomatic Mission shall 
delegate any function conferred upon him by the pro- 
visions of this Part which directly involves the exercise 
of direction, coordination, or authority. 

Section 302. Referral of unresolved matters. The 
Chief of the United States Diplomatic Mission in each 
country shall initiate steps to reconcile any divergent 
views arising between representatives of United States 
agencies in the country concerned with respect to pro- 
grams referred to in the preamble of section 301(b) hereof. 
If agreement cannot be reached the Chief of the United 
States Diplomatic Mission shall recommend a course of 
action, and such course of action shall be followed unless 
a representative of a United States agency requests that 
the issue be referred to the Secretary of State and the 
United States agencies concerned for decision. If such 
a request is made, the parties concerned shall promptly 
refer the issue for resolution prior to taking action at the 
country level. 

Section 303. Effect of order on representatives of 
United States agencies. (a) All representatives of 
United States agencies in each country shall be subject to 
the responsibilities imposed upon the Chief of the United 
States Diplomatic Mission in such country by section 507 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 4s amended, and by 
this Part. 

(b) Subject to compliance with the provisions of this 
Part and with the prescribed procedures of their respec- 
tive agencies, all representatives of United States agen- 
cies affected by this Part (1) shall have direct 
communication with their respective agencies and with 
such other parties and in such manner as may be author- 
ized by their respective agencies, (2) shall keep the re- 
spective Chiefs of United States Diplomatic Missions and 
each other fully and currently informed on all matters, 
including prospective plans, recommendations, and actions, 
relating to the programs referred to in the preamble of 
section 301(b) hereof, and (3) shall furnish to the respec- 
tive Chiefs of United States Diplomatic Missions, upon 
their request, documents and information concerning the 
said programs. 


PART IV. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Section 401. Coordination of foreign policy. The Sec- 
retary of State, the Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, and the Director of the United States 
Information Agency shall establish and maintain ar- 
rangements which will insure that the programs under 
the supervision of the latter two officials are carried out 
in conformity with the established foreign policy of the 
United States. 

Section 402. Transfer of personnel, property, records, 
and funds. So much of the personnel, records, property, 
and unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, 
and other funds, available to any officer or agency whereto 
there is delegated or assigned immediately prior to the 
taking effect of this Executive order any function which 
by this order is otherwise delegated or assigned, as the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget determines to relate 
to the said functions and to be required by the officer or 
agency whereto the functions concerned are delegated or 
assigned by this order, for the performance thereof, shall 
be transferred, consonant with law, to such latter officer 
or agency. Such further measures and dispositions as 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall deem to 
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be necessary in order to effectuate the transfers provided 
for in this section shall be carried out in such manner as 
he shall direct and by such agencies as he shall designate. 

Section 403. Prior orders and actions. (a) Executive 
Order No. 10300 of November 9, 1951 (16 F. R. 11203), as 
amended, exclusive of sections 7 and 9 thereof, and Execu- 
tive Order No. 10838 of April 4, 1952 (17 F. R. 3009), are 
hereby superseded. 

(b) Nothing in this order shall affect Executive Order 
No. 10062 of June 6, 1949, as heretofore amended. 

(c) To the extent that any provision of any prior 
Executive order is inconsistent with the provisions of 
this order, the latter shall control and such prior provision 
is amended accordingly. 

(d) All orders, regulations, rulings, certificates, direc- 
tives, agreements, contracts, delegations, determinations, 
and other actions of any officer or agency of the Govern- 
ment relating to any function affected by this order shall 
remain in effect except as they are inconsistent herewith 
or are hereafter amended or revoked under proper 
authority. 

Section 404. Definition. As used in this order, the word 
“functions” embraces duties, powers, responsibilities, au- 
thority, and discretion. 

Section 405. Effective date. This order shall become 
effective on August 1, 1953. 


THE WuitEe House 


August 1, 1953 


FOA Adopts New Emblem 
Symbolizing Cooperation 


The new Foreign Operations Administration 
(Foa) on August 6 announced that it had adopted 
the handclasp, one of the oldest gestures of human 
comradeship and cooperation, as the symbol of the 
free world working together. The new emblem 
bears two clasped hands on a red, white, and blue 
American stars-and-stripes shield carrying the 
words “United States of America.” 

It is destined to become one of the best known 
and most widely used labels in the world. An 
outgrowth of a series of country emblems with 
which Marshall plan and mutual-security goods 
were marked, the Foa emblem will become the 
trade-mark of the global operations of the new 
agency headed by Harold E. Stassen which com- 
bines American mutual security and other activi- 
ties on all continents. 

In 55 countries working with the United States 
in joint programs of defense support, and eco- 
nomic or technical assistance, the new emblem 
will immediately brand whatever it appears on as 
a product of Foa’s mutual-security program. It 
is intended to bring to other peoples the idea of 
the trust, cooperation, friendship, peace, and 
strength extended to them by the American people. 

The colorful emblem will be stenciled, tagged, 
stamped, glued, or otherwise placed on commod- 
ities of all kinds provided by Foa in the mutual 
program. It will replace the former Mutual Se- 
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curity shield, which identified U.S. assistance 
items going to some two-score countries. It may 
appear on bulldozers building military airfields 
in Europe, on cartons of DDT in remote villages 
of Asia, and on mining machinery in the heart of 
Africa unearthing newly tapped sources of stra- 
tegic materials. 

o further promote worldwide familiarity with 
and recognition of the emblem, it will appear on 
all Foa publications, letterheads, and even motor 
vehicles, wherever they may be used, and will be 
featured by U.S. information officers throughout 
the free world on leaflets, pictures, posters, exhib- 
its, and other media. 

Military end-items, however—the planes and 
tanks and guns sent to foreign countries for Foa 
by the Department of Defense—will continue to 
carry an emblem used since 1950 on these items. 
It is identical in appearance, except that instead 
of the clasped rte it bears the words, “From 
U.S.A. for Mutual Defense.” 

Foa regulations require firms, either American 
or foreign, selling commodities under the program, 
to attach the label clearly. Business firms have 
wholeheartedly cooperated with the marking reg- 
ulation under the Marshall plan and Mutual Se- 
curity program, recognizing the psychological 
value in the plan. Members of Congress have con- 
sistently evidenced great interest in the enforce- 
ment of the labeling requirement. Communist 
agents, too, have indicated its effectiveness when 
upon occasion on foreign docks they have tried to 
remove the U.S. shield or replace it with other 
labels. 

The simple handclasp design, composed of ele- 
ments already well known over much of the world, 
was chosen to tell at a glance that there are two 
aspects to the mutual security program—what the 
United States contributes and what the other 
countries contribute to the effort to build a strong 
defense against aggression and to make economic 
progress against poverty and disease. 

Other countries’ contributions, symbolized by 
one of the hands, are made in various ways. For 
example, under some agreements the country re- 
pays the United States in dollars. Some agree- 
ments call for repayment in raw materials which 
we do not produce ourselves. The countries con- 
tribute local capital, skills, labor, and materials 
to the mutual effort. In the case of technical- 
assistance projects, the recipient country usually 
pays half, or more, of the cost. When Foa makes 
economic grants, the foreign country matches the 
dollars with an equal amount of its own currency. 
And while we furnish military aid—from jet 
planes to communications equipment—our part- 
ners overseas furnish manpower—both labor and 
troops—as well as materials, to build within their 
borders airfields and the many defense installa- 
tions essential for our own security and for theirs. 

The other clasped hand, and the American shield 
and name of this nation on the emblem, insure that 
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the people of all participating countries will 
recognize the American contribution. The em- 
blems have their impact at the “point of contact”— 
that is, where the tanks, planes and guns, the 
machine tools, generators and redniine 
equipment, or the lard, DDT and fertilizer are 
delivered and used. And the emblem also tells 
the story along the way—to everyone who sees 
the goods en route. 

There is a “bonus” to American industry and 
business derived from the use of the emblem. As 
people abroad learn the value and quality of 
American goods, U.S. products come to be held 
in high esteem. As preferences are built up 
through familiarity, American manufacturers 
and exporters receive invaluable trade “promo- 
tion” for their products. 

The changeover to the use of the new insignia 
will begin at once, Foa said, but manufacturers 
and label suppliers will be permitted a short time 
to use up existing stocks of the old emblems. 
Firms which use stencils for applying labels to 
goods and to packing cases are being asked, how- 
ever, to have new ones made as soon as possible. 

Foa regulations require each supplying com- 

any to label Foa-financed commodities clearly. 

‘oa does not supply labels or stencils, but fur- 
nishes samples which can be made up by the sup- 
plying company itself or purchased from label 
supply firms. Samples are available from the 
Office of Public Reports, Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D.C. 


Export-Import Bank Credit to Brazil 


The Export-Import Bank announced on July 31 
the successful conclusion of discussions with Bra- 
zilian officials regarding the utilization of the 
balance of the $300 million credit established 
April 301 in favor of Banco do Brasil to assist 
Brazil to liquidate its past due U.S. dollar ac- 
counts. The Brazilian officials presented a plan 
to make available out of Brazil’s other resources 
and credits from commercial banks such amounts 
as may be necessary in addition to the credit from 
the Export-Import Bank to pay all U.S. com- 
mercial arrears by the end of 1953. The Export- 
Import Bank has agreed to the Brazilian request 
that repayment of the principal of its loan be 
deferred for one year to September 1954, and that 
thereafter it be repaid in 24 equal monthly install- 
ments so as to complete repayment by September 
1956, as provided in the original agreement. 

The Brazilian proposals were presented by 
Theodoro Quartim Barbosa, president of the 
Banco Comercio e Industria de Sio Paulo. Mr. 
Barbosa acted as the special representative of 


? BULLETIN of May 25, 1953, p. 754. 
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Oswaldo Aranha, who became Minister of Finance 
of Brazil in June, and also as special representa- 
tive of Banco do Brasil. Mr. Barbosa was accom- 
panied by Egidio da Camara Souza, Joio Candido 
de Andrade Dantas, and Charles P. Hargreaves, 
all of Banco do Brasil. 

An agreement to formalize the arrangement is 
expected to be signed in Washington shortly. 


U.S., Canada Exchange Notes 
On Trade Relations 


On July 18 the Canadian Ambassador, Hume 
Wrong, addressed a note to Secretary Dulles on 
the subject of possible restrictions on U.S. imports 
of oats and groundfish fillets. Following is the 
text of the Canadian note, together with that of 
the U.S. reply dated August 10: 


Canadian Note of July 18 
No. 470 

The Canadian Ambassador presents his compli- 
ments to the Secretary of State and has the 
honour to refer to proposals which have been sub- 
mitted to the United States Tariff Commission to 
restrict the trade in oats and groundfish fillets. 
Both of these commodities are of traditional im- 

ortance in Canadian trade with the United 

tates. This matter is of major concern to Canada 
and a decision by the United States Government 
to limit the imports of either of these commodities 
would have serious implications, not only for trade 
but for other aspects of relationships between our 
two countries. 

The Chief Commissioner of the Canadian 
Wheat Board had an opportunity to appear be- 
fore the Tariff Commission on Wednesday, July 
8th, when hearings were held on oats. I am en- 
closing herewith a copy of the brief presented at 
that time,’ which sets forth the principal elements 
of this problem. It is hoped that this statement 
will receive careful consideration. 

The Canadian Government wishes to draw at- 
tention to this serious problem and to the great 
harm which would ensue for both countries if re- 
strictive proposals of this kind were to become 
effective. It greatly hopes that the United States 
Government will be able to avoid actions which 
would impair the harmonious and mutually ad- 
vantageous trade relationships which have been 
developed. 


U.S. Note of August 10 


The Acting Secretary of State presents his com- 
pliments to His Excellency the Ambassador of 
Canada and has the honor to refer to his note No. 
470, dated July 18, 1953, expressing the grave con- 


*Not printed. 
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cern of the Government of Canada over the pos- 
sibility that restrictions may be imposed on 


‘imports of oats and groundfish fillets as a result 


of the investigations now being conducted by the 
United States Tariff Commission. A copy of the 
statement presented by the Chief Commissioner 
of the Canadian Wheat Board before the Tariff 
Commission during the course of the hearings held 
in connection with the investigation with respect 
to oats was enclosed with the Ambassador’s note. 

The Ambassador draws attention to the serious 
implications restrictions on imports of either of 
these commodities would have, not only for trade, 
but for other aspects of the relationships between 
our two countries, and expresses the hope that this 
Government will avoid actions which would im- 
pair the harmonious and mutually advantageous 
trade relations which have been developed between 
the United States and Canada. 

With respect to the two investigations now being 
conducted - the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion to determine the effects of imports of oats and 
groundfish fillets, these actions were instituted in 
accordance with the provisions of laws which have 
been in effect in the United States for some time. 
Your Government will appreciate that the Execu- 
tive Branch of the United States Government is 
bound to administer these laws in accordance with 
their provisions. 

The Tariff Commission’s investigation concern- 
ing United States imports of oats is being under- 
taken under the provisions of Section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, to de- 
termine whether oats are being imported into the 
United States or are practically certain to be im- 
ported into the United States under such condi- 
tions and in such quantities as to render or tend to 
render ineffective or materially interfere with the 
price support operations with respect to oats. 

The Sheri. tees investigation of imports of 
prime fillets has been instituted under Section 

of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, 
to determine whether certain groundfish products 
are being imported into the United States in such 
increased quantities as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to the domestic industry. 

While it is not possible to predict what the out- 
come of these investigations may be, the fact that 
they have been instituted does not necessarily 
mean that restrictions will be imposed on imports. 
To the contrary, many such investigations, as, for 
example, the earlier Tariff Commission investiga- 
tion of groundfish fillets instituted in 1931, are 
completed without the imposition of restrictions 
on imports. 

This Government fully appreciates the need of 
achieving an expanded volume of international 
trade and sound economic relations with friendly 
countries. It also recognizes the need of the free 
world to develop through cooperative action a 
strong and self-supporting economic system capa- 
ble of providing both the military strength to 
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deter aggression and the rising productivity that 
can improve living standards. For these reasons, 
a basic problem confronting this Government is 
whether existing laws, regulations, and admin- 
istrative procedures of the United States relating 
to international trade are appropriate in our na- 
tional interest, having in mind the fact that our 
national interest is inseparable from that of the 
other nations of the free world. 

The answer to this complex problem is not easy 
to frame. As the Ambassador may know, the Con- 
gress of the United States, at the request of the 
President, has authorized the establishment of a 
bipartisan commission, to be known as the Com- 
mission on Foreign Economic Policy, to explore 
this problem thoroughly and has directed the Com- 
mission to report, in the early part of 1954, its 
recommendations concerning policies, measures 
and practices that this Government should follow 
to achieve an expanded volume of international 
trade. During the intervening months it is the 
intention of the United States Government to keep 
clearly in mind the fact that the free world cannot 
be — without a high level of international 
trade. 


Turkey Makes Purchase From 
International Monetary Fund 


The International Monetary Fund on August 9 
announced that the Government of Turkey had 
yurchased U.S. $10 million, 2 million pounds ster- 
ing and 18,480,000 Deutschemarks from the fund 
in exchange for Turkish liras. The pounds ster- 
ling (U.S. $5,600,000) and Deutschemarks (U.S. 
$4,400,000) bring the total purchase to the equiva- 
lent of U.S. $20 million. 

Turkey purchased U.S. $10 million from the 
fund in July 1952. The present transaction brings 
the fund’s holdings of Turkish currency to 174,- 
289,641 liras, which is 144.76 percent of Turkey’s 
quota in the fund. Turkey has undertaken to 
repurchase the fund’s holdings of Turkish liras 
in excess of 75 percent of the quota by payments 
in gold or convertible currencies within 314 years. 

The purchase announced August 9 amounts to 
46.51 percent of Turkey’s quota in the fund, which 
is $43 million. The fund’s articles of agreement 
prescribe as a general rule that a member’s pur- 
chases shall not exceed 25 percent of its quota in 
any one year, but this limit may be waived under 
terms that safeguard the fund’s interests, pur- 
suant to article V, section 4 of the agreement. The 
transaction with Turkey represents the fund’s 
first use of this waiver provision. 

The fund has been informed of measures being 
taken to strengthen Turkey’s balance of payments 
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and intends to remain in close consultation with 
the Turkish Government with respect to future 
developments in its international economic and 
financial position. 


Entry into Force of Revised 
International Wheat Agreement 


The Department of State announced on July 
31 (press release 414) that the agreement revising 
and renewing the International Wheat Agreement, 
open for signature at Washington April 13 to 27, 
1953, inclusive, and signed on behalf of the United 
States‘ and 44 other countries, was in force as of 
July 15, except as to part 2, which will enter into 
force on August 1. The new agreement extends 
for a period of 3 years, with modifications, the 
rules and procedures set forth in the 1949 agree- 
ment. 

The requirements of the new agreement with 
respect to the procedure necessary in order to 
bring it into force were fully satialled on July 31. 

The Governments which, by July 31, had com- 
pleted the necessary action (deposit of instru- 
ments of acceptance) and consequently are parties 
to the agreement, are as follows: Austria, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Canada, Ceylon, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Iceland, 
India, Indonesia, Ireland, Israel, Japan, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Peru, the 
Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, and 
the United States. The Union of South Africa is 
expected to deposit its acceptance August 1. 

India’s instrument of acceptance contains a 
statement that India approves and accepts the 
agreement “except as to the quantity of Wheat 
guaranteed for purchase by India in Annex A to 
Article ITI which shall be reduced from 1,500,000 
to 1,000,000 metric tons.” The International 
Wheat Council has the authority under the new 
agreement, as under the 1949 agreement, to make 
adjustments in guaranteed quantities, in accord- 
ance with procedures outlined in the agreement. 

The signatory Governments which may become 
parties to the agreement either as a result of ex- 
tensions of time for deposit of acceptances (action 
under paragraph 4 of article XX) or through 
accession in accordance with article X XI are as 
follows: Australia, Brazil, France, Honduras, 
Italy, Lebanon, Liberia, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, and Venezuela. 


? BULLETIN of July 27, 1953, p. 115. For the Depart- 
ment’s announcement of the status of the agreement as 
of July 15, see ibid., p. 116. 
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Unified Command’s Special Report on Korean Armistice 


On August 7 James J. Wadsworth, acting US. 
representative to the United Nations, transmitted 
to the U.N. Secretary-General a special report on 
the armistice in Korea by the Unified Command. 
The letter of transmittal and accompanying re- 
port were submitted for circulation to members 
of the Security Council and the General Assembly. 

Following is the text of Mr. Wadsworth’s letter, 
together with the text of the Unified Command’s 
special report: 


U.N. doc. S/3079 dated August 7 
TEXT OF TRANSMITTAL LETTER 


I have the honor to refer to paragraph 6 of the 
resolution of the Security Council of 7 July 1950, 
requesting the United States to provide the Se- 
curity Council with reports, as appropriate, on the 
course of action taken under the United Nations 
Command. 

In compliance with this resolution, there is 
enclosed herewith, for circulation to the members 
of the Security Council, a special report of the 
Unified Command on the armistice in Korea. 
With this report the Unified Command is sub- 
mitting the official text of the Armistice Agree- 
ment entered into in Korea on 27 July 1953.1 

I would be grateful if you also would circulate 
copies of this special report and the Armistice 
Agreement to the Members of the General As- 
sembly for their information. 


James J. WADSWwoRTH 
Acting United States Representative 
to the United Nations 


SPECIAL REPORT OF THE UNIFIED COMMAND 
ON THE ARMISTICE IN KOREA 


I. FOREWORD 


The Government of the United States, as the Unified 
Command, transmits herewith a special report on the 
United Nations action against aggression in Korea, to- 
gether with a copy of the official text of the Armistice 


*For text of the agreement, see BULLETIN of Aug. 3, 
1953, p. 182. 
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Agreement concluded by the Commander-in-Chief, United 
Nations Command, the Supreme Commander of the 
Korean People’s Army, and the Commander of the 
Chinese People’s Volunteers. 

The agreement was signed by Lt. General William K. 
Harrison, Senior Delegate, United Nations Command 
Delegation, and by General Nam Il, Senior Delegate, 
Delegation of the Korean People’s Army and Chinese 
People’s Volunteers, at 10.00 a. m., 27 July 1953. It was 
subsequently signed by Mark W. Clark, Commander-in- 
Chief, United Nations Command, and by Peng Teh-Huai, 
Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers, and Kim 
Il Sung, Marshal, Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
Supreme Commander, Korean People’s Army. In ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Armistice Agreement, hos- 
tilities ceased at 2200 hours on 27 July 1953, and the 
Armistice Agreement became effective at that time. 

The Armistice Agreement is a military agreement be- 
tween military commanders. It is intended to make pos- 
sible a final peaceful settlement and assumes that this 
end will, in good faith, be pursued. The authority of 
the Unified Command under the resolutions of the Secur- 
ity Council of 27 June and 7 July 1950 to conduct mili- 
tary operations in Korea against aggression included also 
the authority to negotiate a military armistice to end the 
fighting on a basis consistent with United Nations objec- 
tives and principles. The authority of the Unified Com- 
mand to conclude an armistice and the desirability of an 
armistice generally along the lines finally incorporated 
in the Armistice Agreement of 27 July 1953 were in effect 
affirmed by the General Assembly in its resolution of 3 
December 1952. 

The Armistice Agreement has brought about a cessation 
of hostilities in Korea after more than thirty-seven months 
of bloodshed and destruction resulting from the Commu- 
nist aggression. The armistice was signed more than 
twenty-five months after the first indications that, due 
to the achievements of United Nations forces in Korea 
and the determination of the United Nations to bring an 
honourable end to the fighting in Korea, the Communist 
aggressors were prepared to consider ending hostilities. 
During these twenty-five months the representatives of 
the United Nations Command negotiated in good faith 
and made every effort to achieve an armistice. It was 
not until the spring of 1953 that the Communists appeared 
ready to settle the outstanding issues on an honourable 
basis. The intransigence of the aggressors was respon- 
sible for the continued loss of life and destruction, and 
for the long delay in bringing the armistice negotiations 
to a successful conclusion. 

In negotiating this Armistice Agreement, the United 
Nations Command has been guided by the basic objectives 
of the United Nations military action in Korea—to repel 
the aggression against the Republic of Korea and to re- 
store international peace and security in the area. The 
Agreement leaves the forces of the Republic of Korea 
and of the United Nations in strong defensive positions 
and contains provisions offering reasonable assurances 
against renewal of the aggression. 
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As safeguards against resumption of hostilities there 
are provisions for a Demilitarized Zone, with a Military 
Armistice Commission composed of representatives of 
both sides responsible for supervising the implementation 
of the Armistice and for settling any violations of the 
Agreement. There are also provisions prohibiting the 
introduction into Korea of reinforcing military personnel, 
combat aircraft, armored vehicles, weapons and ammuni- 
tion, together with arrangements for supervision and in- 
spection to observe compliance with these prohibitions. 

The armistice is in full accord with the humanitarian 
principles of the United Nations. A separate Agreement 
entered into on 8 June 1953,’ supplemented by an Agree- 
ment of 27 July* attached to and incorporated by refer- 
ence in the Armistice Agreement, provides for the 
exchange of captured personnel on a basis consistent with 
the principles of the United Nations resolution 610 (VII) 
of 3 December 1952. It satisfies in particular the provi- 
sion in that resolution that “force shall not be used against 
the prisoners of war to prevent or effect their return to 
their homelands .. .”. 

Attention is called to paragraph 60 of the Armistice 
Agreement, which recommends to the governments of the 
countries concerned on both sides that within three 
months after the signature of the armistice a political 
conference be held to settle through negotiation “the 
questions of the withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Korea, the peaceful settlement of the Korean question, 
ete.”. This recommendation has also been communicated 
to the governments of the other fifteen Members of the 
United Nations whose armed forces are participating in 
the Korean action and to the Government of the Republic 
of Korea. 

The United Nations Command will do its utmost to en- 
sure fulfilment of the terms of the Armistice Agreement. 
There can, of course, be no certain guarantee that the 
Communists will abide by its terms. The armistice, more- 
over, does not contain all the assurances against the re- 
newal of aggression that might be desired. It became 
clear at the end of 1951 that it would not be possible to 
obtain all the arrangements behind enemy lines which the 
United Nations Command might have considered desir- 
able. Moreover, while the safeguards achieved in the 
armistice are important, basically maximum assurance 
against the renewal of attack by the Communists lies in 
their knowledge that such unprovoked attack would meet 
with prompt reaction by the United Nations forces. The 
Unified Command, therefore, agreed to waive certain safe- 
guards (e. g., in regard to the construction and rehabilita- 
tion of military airfields in North Korea) but asked that 
governments with forces under the Command should make 
clear in a Declaration to be issued after the signature of 
an armistice that if there was an unprovoked renewal of 
the armed attack by the Communists the sixteen govern- 
ments would again be united and prompt to resist. This 
arrangement was agreed upon in January 1952, by the 
sixteen Members of the United Nations whose armed 
forces were participating in the Korean action. The 
Declaration signed by representatives of the sixteen par- 
ticipating nations in Washington on 27 July 1953, shortly 
after the signature of the Armistice Agreement, provides: 


“We the United Nations Members whose military forces 
are participating in the Korean action support the deci- 
sion of the Commander-in-Chief of the United Nations 
Command to conclude an armistice agreement. We here- 
by affirm our determination fully and faithfully to carry 
out the terms of that armistice. We expect that the other 
parties to the agreement will likewise scrupulously ob- 
serve its terms. 

“The task ahead is not an easy one. We will support 
the efforts of the United Nations to bring about an equi- 
table settlement in Korea based on the principles which 


have long been established by the United Nations, and 


* Thid., June 22, 1953, p. 866. 
* Thid., Aug. 3, 1953, p. 139. 
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which call for a united, independent and democratic 
Korea. We will support the United Nations in its efforts 
to assist the people of Korea in repairing the ravages 
of war. 

“We declare again our faith in the principles and pur- 
poses of the United Nations, our consciousness of our 
continuing responsibilities in Korea, and our determina- 
tion in good faith to seek a settlement of the Korean 
problem. We affirm, in the interests of world peace, that 
if there is a renewal of the armed attack, challenging 
again the principles of the United Nations, we should 
again be united and prompt to resist. The consequences 
of such a breach of the armistice would be so grave that, 
in all probability, it would not be possible to confine hos- 
tilities within the frontiers of Korea. 

“Finally, we are of the opinion that the armistice must 
not result in jeopardizing the restoration or the safe- 
guarding of peace in any other part of Asia.” 


The achievement in Korea is a collective achievement. 
The people of Korea and the people of the world are 
indebted to the men of many countries, namely, Australia, 
Belgium, Colombia, Canada, Ethiopia, France, Greece, 
Luxembourg, the Philippines, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Thailand, Turkey, Union of South Africa, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, who fought side by side 
with the forces of the Republic of Korea that aggression 
should not succeed. They were given assistance by the 
hospital units of Denmark, India, Italy, Norway and 
Sweden. Many other nations which made supporting 
contributions of other kinds also deserve the appreciation 
of the United Nations. 


II. MILITARY ACTION 


The course of military action during most of the fight- 
ing was described in the special report of the Unified 
Command of 18 October 1952 (A/2228). The United 
Nations forces, after being compelled to withdraw south- 
ward by the intervention of massive Chinese Communist 
forces, took the initiative in early 1951 and by March 
succeeded in advancing to a line across central Korea. 
The Communist armies were compelled by consistent 
pressure from United Nations forces to withdraw slowly 
northward, and by June 1951 United Nations forces occu- 
pied positions generally north of the 38th parallel. 

After the opening of armistice negotiations, neither the 
United Nations forces nor the Communists undertook sus- 
tained offensive action. There was, however, consistent 
and often heavy military contact resulting in serious per- 
sonnel casualties. During the last stages of negotiations, 
the Communists, on the night of 13-14 July, launched their 
heaviest offensive in over two years, resulting in limited 
advances by the Communist forces and heavy casualties 
to the United Nations forces, as well as appalling losses 
for the Communist attackers. 

The operations of the United Nations Command were 
conducted solely for the purpose of achieving the military 
objective of the United Nations in Korea, i. e., repelling 
the aggression and restoring peace and security in Korea. 
For its part, the United Nations Command has sought in 
every way to minimize the loss of lives, and to conduct 
the action with the maximum respect for humanitarian 
considerations. The United Nations Command has never, 
as falsely charged in Communist propaganda, attacked 
any territory outside of Korea or used bacteriological 
weapons or poison gas. It has always been prepared for, 
and has been willing to accept, inspection to verify these 
facts. 

The forces of the United Nations Command suffered 
many casualties during the thirty-seven months of fighting. 
The number of killed, wounded and missing from the 
Armed Forces of the Republic of Korea exceeded 300,000. 
The total casualties of the United States Armed Forces 
were approximately 141,000, and of the Armed Forces 
of the other fifteen Members of the United Nations approx- 
imately 14,000. At the same time, United Nations forces 
inflicted on the enemy a far greater number of casualties. 
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Enemy casualties are estimated at between 1% to 2 mil- 
lion. It is impossible to estimate the number of civilians 
who lost their lives or were injured, or the damage to 
property as a result of hostilities. Millions of Koreans 
were forced by hostilities to leave their homes, and there 
was a mass movement of refugees constantly southward 
toward the areas beyond Communist control. 


III. ARMISTICE NEGOTIATIONS 


A. IN GENERAL 

The history of the continuing efforts of the Unified Com- 
mand and of the United Nations at all times to bring an 
end to the fighting in Korea on an honourable basis is 
set forth in various documents of the United Nations. 
The Unified Command took numerous steps to this end 
on its own initiative and co-operated fully with proposals 
of others for bringing about peace on a basis consistent 
with United Nations objectives in Korea. 

In July 1951, it appeared from statements made by Com- 
munist spokesmen that the aggressor forces were willing 
to cease hostilities. However, the hopes of the Unified 
Command for quickly concluding an agreement that would 
stop the fighting soon proved illusory. Time after time 
the Communists stalled, injected extraneous issues, en- 
deavoured to use the negotiations for propaganda pur- 
poses, and otherwise indicated a lack of good faith. De- 
spite these obstacles the United Nations negotiators con- 
sistently evinced a willingness to reach agreement. 

The United Nations Command was determined that the 
Armistice Agreement must contribute to the achievement 
of the basic purposes of the United Nations military ac- 
tion in Korea—to repel the aggression against the Republic 
of Korea and to restore peace and security in the area. 
The United Nations Command therefore insisted on the 
following requirements: 


(1) A line of demarcation based upon military realities 
and affording defensible positions for the opposing forces, 
consistent with the United Nations objective of repelling 
aggression ; 

(2) Other provisions offering maximum reasonable as- 
surance against a renewal of the aggression; 

(3) Appropriate arrangements for an exchange of 
prisoners of war on a basis that would ensure the return 
of United Nations Command prisoners of war and the 
disposition of prisoners safeguarding the right of asylum, 
consistent with international law, the Geneva Convention 
and humanitarian principles. 


So long as the Communists refused to agree to an 
armistice on this basis, the United Nations Command was 
compelled to insist on the continuation of the fighting in 
accordance with the resolutions of the Security Council 
and the General Assembly, so as to compel the enemy to 
accept an honorable end to the fighting. 

B. Earty OspsTacLes TO AGREEMENT 

(1) The agenda and the conference site 

At the very beginning of negotiations the Communists 
raised issues calculated to delay them. They sought 
adoption of an agenda that would prejudice in their favour 
the substance of the items to be discussed. The Com- 
munists sought, for example, to obtain agreement on 
language in the agenda recognizing the 38th parallel as 
the line of demarcation for the cease-fire. The Commu- 
nists also proposed an agenda item on the withdrawal 
of foreign forces from Korea. The United Nations Com- 
mand insisted on an objective agenda, and one was finally 
adopted. The question of the withdrawal of foreign 
troops was rejected as beyond the scope of military 
negotiations. 

Delay was also occasioned by Communist violations of 
the neutrality of the conference area and failure to pro- 
vide equal treatment to both delegations as originally 
promised. Fabricated charges by the Communists that 
the United Nations Command had violated the neutrality 
of the conference area led to suspension of the talks for 
two months from August to October 1951. 
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(2) Arrangements for implementing the armistice 

The armistice, of course, had to contain provisions for 
putting an end to the fighting. The United Nations Com- 
mand delegation also sought arrangements which would 
make renewal of the hostilities less likely. The negotia- 
tions on these matters were extended and painstaking. 
The United Nations Command delegation wanted the 
broadest possible access to all parts of Korea for a super- 
visory body to ensure against violations of the armistice. 
It was quite willing to have such inspection behind its 
own lines. The Communists, however, for some time re- 
sisted all proposals for inspection and finally agreed 
to it only on a limited scale. At one point, the United 
Nations Command proposed inspection of the implementa- 
tion of the armistice by joint teams to operate throughout 
Korea. Following Communist rejection of this proposal, 
agreement was reached on arrangements for inspection 
by observers drawn from countries not participating in 
the Korean action and acceptable to both sides. But the 
Communists further delayed the negotiations by nom- 
inating the Soviet Union as a “neutral”; this was of 
course unacceptable to the United Nations Command. 

The United Nations Command proposed a ban, appli- 
cable to both sides, on the construction of new military 
airfields and a ceiling on the number of civilian airfields 
that could be rehabilitated. Such a prohibition would 
have made resumption of the aggression more difficult 
and less likely. The Communists adamantly refused to 
agree to such a limitation. 

(3) Prisoners of war 

The issue that, in appearance at least, contributed most 
to the delay in achieving an armistice involved the re- 
patriation of prisoners of war. From the outset the 
United Nations Command made it clear that, while it was 
prepared to repatriate all the prisoners of war in its 
custody, it would not agree to use force against prisoners 
resisting return to the Communists. The Communists 
stubbornly insisted, however, that all prisoners of war 
must be returned, by force if necessary. 

In an extraordinary effort to break the long continuing 
deadlock on this issue the United Nations Command, on 
28 April 1952, offered a “package proposal” providing that 
(a) there shall not be forced repatriation of prisoners of 
war; (b) that the United Nations Command will not 
insist on prohibiting reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
airfields; and (c) the United Nations Command agrees 
to accept Poland and Czechoslovakia as members of the 
Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission if the Com- 
munists agree to accept Sweden and Switzerland (thus 
withdrawing their demand for the inclusion of the Soviet 
Union). 

The United Nations Command made it clear that this 
proposal must be accepted as a unit. The Communists, 
however, purported to accept the second and third points 
only, remaining adamant on prisoners of war. As a 
result of their rejection, the armistice was delayed and 
the fighting continued for fifteen additional months. 
They perisisted in this inhumane attitude for many 
months, contrary to international law and in the face of 
preponderant world opinion, even after the principle of 
non-forcible repatriation was approved by fifty-four Mem- 
bers of the United Nations who supported the General 
Assembly resolution of 3 December 1952. Communist 
intransigence, and Communist failure to bargain in good 
faith on this issue, compelled the United Nations Com- 
mand to recess the plenary negotiations on 8 October 
1952. They were not resumed until 26 April 1953, when 
the Communists finally indicated that they were prepared 
to consider a solution for the prisoner of war question 
consistent with humanitarian principles and the principles 
of the General Assembly resolution. 

C. THe AGREEMENTS FINALLY REACHED 

All the agreements between the United Nations Com- 
mand Delegation and the Communist Delegation are set 
forth in the attached Armistice Agreement and the 
Prisoner of War Agreement with the Supplementary 
Agreement of 27 July attached to it. In some cases, as 
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the record of the negotiations indicates, the United Na- 
tions Command recorded its understanding as to the 
meaning of phrases in the Armistice Agreement that 
might otherwise be ambiguous. 

(1) The Military Demarcation Line 

The Communists delayed negotiations for some time 
by insisting that the demarcation line between both sides 
should be the 38th parallel. Finally, however, they 
recognized the merit of the United Nations Command 
position that the line should be determined strictly on 
military grounds and should correspond to the actual line 
of contact between the opposing forces. The objective of 
the United Nations Command in insisting on such a line 
was to provide maximum defensive safeguards against 
a possible renewal of the aggression. 

The line of demarcation was first marked out on 27 
November 1951, on the basis of the line of contact as of 
that time. It was then agreed that this should be the 
final demarcation line, provided an armistice was achieved 
within thirty days; otherwise the line should be redrawn 
on the basis of the line of contact at the time of the arm- 
istice. In fact, tentative agreement was reached on a 
new line in June 1953, when it seemed that an arm- 
istice could be signed within a very few days, but the 
Communists insisted that it be redrawn again to take 
account of the results of the offensive they launched on 
13-14 July 1953. The Demarcation Line was finally agreed 
on the basis indicated in the map attached to the Arm- 
istice Agreement. The Demilitarized Zone was estab- 
lished in accordance with the agreement, each side with- 
drawing its forces two kilometres north and south of the 
Demarcation Line respectively. 

(2) Arrangements for implementing the armistice 

With the exception of the continuing disagreement on 
the rehabilitation of airfields, the arrangements for im- 
plementing the armistice were virtually completed by 
March 1952. The United Nations Command finally gave 
up its insistence on the limitation of airfields when it 
signed the armistice. The agreements on this subject may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. There will be a cease-fire within twelve hours of 
the signing of an armistice. 

2. Both sides will withdraw their forces from the De- 
militarized Zone within seventy-two hours after the sign- 
ing of an armistice. 

3. All military forces will be withdrawn from rear areas 
and the coastal islands and waters of Korea within five 
days after the signing of an armistice. 

4. Both sides shall cease the introduction into Korea 
of reinforcing military personnel. However, the rotation 
of 35,000 military personnel a month shall be permitted. 
Rotated personnel shall enter Korea only through desig- 
nated ports of entry, under the supervision and inspection 
of the teams of the Neutral Nations Supervisory Com- 
mission. 

5. Both sides shall cease the introduction into Korea of 
reinforcing combat aircraft, armoured vehicles, weapons 
and ammunition. However, the replacement of destroyed, 
damaged, worn-out or used up equipment on the basis of 
piece-for-piece of the same effectiveness and the same type 
is permitted. Such replacement shall take place only 
through designated ports of entry, under the supervision 
and inspection of teams of the Neutral Nations Super- 
visory Commission. 

6. A Military Armistice Commission, with headquarters 
at Panmunjom composed of military officers of the United 
Nations Command and the Communist forces and aided 
by Joint Observer Teams will: 


(a) Supervise the implementation of the Armistice 
Agreement ; 

(bv) Deal with alleged armistice violations and settle 
through negotiations any such violations; 

(c) Report all violations of the Armistice Agreement to 
the Commanders of the opposing sides. 


7. A Neutral Nations Supervisory Commission, with 
headquarters in proximity to those of the Military Armi- 
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stice Commission, composed of four senior officers, two 
of whom shall be appointed by neutral nations nominated 
by the United Nations Command and two of whom shall 
be appointed by neutral nations nominated jointly by the 
Supreme Commander of the Korean People’s Army and 
the Commander of the Chinese People’s Volunteers will 
supervise, observe, inspect, and investigate adherence to 
the terms of the armistice agreement relative to the intro- 
duction into Korea of reinforcing military personnel and 
equipment. At the request of the Military Armistice 
Commission or senior member of either side, it can conduct 
special observation and inspection at places outside the 
demilitarized zone where violations have been reported. 
Twenty inspection teams, ten of which will be located at 
the designated ports of entry, five in North Korea and 
five in South Korea, with ten mobile teams in reserve, 
will assist the Commission. 


(3) The political conference following an armistice 
In order to counter the constant efforts of the Commu- 
nists to inject political questions into the Korean armi- 
stice negotiations, and to prevent such extraneous issues 
from delaying armistice negotiations, the United Nations 
Command agreed to dispose of political questions by rec- 
ommending their consideration at a political conference 
following an armistice. The United Nations Command 
Delegation accepted a revised Communist proposal now 
contained in article 60 of the Armistice Agreement, which 
provides : 


“In order to insure the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, the military Commanders of both sides 
hereby recommend to the governments of the countries 
concerned on both sides that, within three (3) months 
after the Armistice Agreement is signed and becomes 
effective, a political conference of a higher level of both 
sides be held by representatives appointed respectively 
to settle through negotiation the questions of the with- 
drawal of all foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful set- 
tlement of the Korean question, etc.”. 


(4) Prisoners of war 

The background of this question, and the position of the 
United Nations Command was outlined in the Special Uni- 
fied Command report of 18 October 1952 (A/2228). As 
indicated at that time, the only issue preventing agree- 
ment was Communist insistence that all prisoners of war 
must be repatriated, even if the use of force should be 
necessary to effect their return, and United Nations Com- 
mand refusal to use force against such unwilling prisoners. 
When the Communists insisted that there were in fact no 
prisoners who refused to be repatriated, but that the 
United Nations Command was detaining them against 
their will, the United Nations Command made numerous 
proposals for impartial determination of the true atti- 
tudes of the prisoners of war. The Communists refused 
to submit this question to the test and thus further de 
layed achievement of an armistice. 

On 8 October 1952, the United Nations Command Dele- 
gation recessed the negotiations. In doing so, it made 
clear that the numerous proposals which it had made for 
an honourable solution of the prisoner question remained 
open. Whenever the Communists were prepared to ne- 
gotiate in good faith, to accept any one of the United Na- 
tions Command proposals, or to make a constructive pro- 
posal of their own on the prisoner issue, the United Na- 
tions Command Delegation would be prepared to meet 
again. 

At this juncture the Korean question came before the 
General Assembly, and the United States Government, as 
the Unified Command, reported on the state of the negotia- 
tions. It urged the Assembly to approve the principle of 
non-forcible repatriation and to call upon the Communists 
to accept an armistice on this basis. A definite plan for 
the solution of the prisoner-of-war question was proposed 
by India and discussed in the hope of gaining Communist 
approval, and on 3 December 1952, by a majority of 54 
votes in favour, with only the Soviet bloc in opposition, 
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the General Assembly adopted resolution 610 (VII).* 
This resolution specified that force should not be used 
against prisoners to prevent or effect their return, and it 
set forth a detailed series of proposals which the As- 
sembly believed would form a just and reasonable basis 
for an agreement on the prisoner issue. The Communists 
rejected this plan, and hopes for an armistice in the fore- 
seeable future appeared dim. 

Nevertheless, the Unified Command continued to ex- 
amine every possibility for solving the prisoner question. 
Seizing the opportunity offered by a resolution adopted 
by the Executive Committee of the League of Red Cross 
Societies on 18 December 1952, which appealed to the 
parties, as a gesture of good will, to implement the 
humanitarian principles of the Geneva Convention by 
repatriating sick and wounded prisoners of war, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the United Nations Command, on 
22 February 1953, addressed a letter to the Communist 
commanders stating that the United Nations Command 
still remained ready to implement, immediately, the re- 
patriation of the sick and wounded, and asking if the 
Communists were prepared to proceed with the repatria- 
tion of sick and wounded prisoners in their custody. The 
United Nations Command had made this same proposal 
to the Communists on a number of previous occasions 
during the armistice negotiations, but they had failed to 
respond. It was hoped that the Communists would at 
last agree to such an exchange, that it would bring about 
the return of at least some of the United Nations Com- 
mand prisoners of war, and that this first step might pave 
the way for the solution of the prisoner issue as a whole. 
The hopes of the United Nations Command in this regard 
proved not unwarranted. On 28 March the Communists 
agreed to the principle of the exchange of sick and 
wounded, which they stated “should be made to lead to 
the smooth settlement of the entire question of prisoners 
of war’, and arrangements for the exchange were initiated 
through the respective liaison officers on 6 April. 

The Communist acceptance was followed on 30 March 
by a statement by Chou En-lai,® Foreign Minister of the 
Communist People’s Government of the People’s Republic 
of China, subsequently endorsed by the Prime Minister of 
the North Korean regime, indicating a desire to resume 
negotiations on the entire prisoner question and a readi- 
ness to take a more constructive and humane attitude on 
the question of forcible repatriation. 

Sick and wounded prisoners of war were in fact ex- 
changed between 20 April and 3 May 1953 pursuant to an 
agreement reached on 11 April 1953.° 

Negotiations by the plenary armistice delegations on 
the prisoner-of-war question as a whole resumed on 26 
April. At the outset, the Communists submitted a pro- 
posal for sending all prisoners not directly repatriated 
to an agreed neutral State where for six months after 
their arrival representatives of the States to which they 
belonged would “explain” to them matters related to 
their return; if after this period any non-repatriates re- 
mained, their disposition would be referred to the political 
conference. Discussion subsequently centred upon the 
questions of what neutral State should be nominated, of 
whether non-repatriates should be removed from Korea, 
and how long the non-repatriates would remain in neutral 
custody. 

On 7 May, the Communists put forward a new proposal 
providing for establishment of a Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission to be composed of the four States 
already nominated for membership on the Neutral 
Nations Supervisory Commission, namely, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland, and India as 
agreed upon by both sides.” This Commission was to take 
custody of the prisoners in Korea. The United Nations 


‘ Tbid., Dec. 8, 1952, p. 916. 

* Tbid., Apr. 13, 1953, p. 526. 

*For text of this agreement, see ibid., Apr. 20, 1953. 
p. 576. 

’ Ibid., May 18, 1953, p. 727. 
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Command on 13 May presented a counter-proposal short- 
ening the period of time in which the non-repatriates 
would remain in neutral custody, providing for release of 
Korean non-repatriates immediately after the armistice, 
and proposing that only Indian forces take actual custody 
of the non-repatriates.© The Communists rejected this 
proposal. 

On 25 May, the United Nations Command, in another 
effort to obtain Communist agreement on an equitable 
solution of the prisoner issue, submitted a new proposal 
providing for the transfer of both Korean and Chinese 
non-repatriates to neutral custody and for consideration 
of the disposition of any remaining non-repatriates by the 
political conference for a limited period, after which they 
might either be released to civilian status or the question 
of their disposition referred to the General Assembly. On 
4 June, the Communists offered a counter-proposal in 
effect based upon the mechanics of General Assembly 
resolution 610 (VII), also closely parallelling the United 
Nations Command 25 May proposal, but vague on the 
basic principle of non-forcible repatriation. The United 
Nations Command succeeded in reaching agreement with 
the Communists on elaboration of the Neutral Nations 
Repatriation Commission’s terms of reference to insure 
that there could be no abuse and that the principle ap- 
proved by the General Assembly that force should not be 
used to compel or to prevent repatriation of any prisoner 
of war would be fully observed. 

On 8 June, the Senior Delegates for the United Nations 
Command and for the Communists signed the Prisoner- 
of-War Agreement which is attached to and incorporated 
by reference in the Armistice Agreement. The delega- 
tions then proceeded to the final arrangements looking 
toward an early signature of the armistice. 

As a result of discussions with the Republic of Korea, 
described in the succeeding section, a Supplementary 
Agreement on Prisoners of War was signed on 27 July 
1953, which permits the United Nations Command, (and 
the Communists if applicable), to transport the non-re- 
patriates to the Demilitarized Zone where the Neutral 
Nations Repatriation Commission will take custody of 
them. 

D. THE ATTITUDE OF THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

On 18 June an incident occurred which further delayed 
the achievement of an armistice at a time when the con- 
clusion of hostilities seemed imminent. On that date, 
officials of the Republic of Korea brought about a break- 
out from prisoner-of-war camps of some 27,000 Korean 
prisoners of war who had previously indicated they would 
resist repatriation to North Korea. This action by the 
Republic of Korea was inconsistent with the 8 June Agree- 
ment on Prisoners of War which the United Nations 
Command had entered into on behalf of all the forces 
under its command. The United Nations Command at 
once protested the action of the Republic of Korea Gov- 
ernment. It immediately informed the Communists of 
the event and told them that, while efforts would be made 
to recover aS many of the escapees as possible, there 
was not much hope that many of these could be recaptured 
since they had melted into the South Korean population. 

This incident led to immediate discussions with the 
Republic of Korea by representatives of the Unified Com- 
mand. After prolonged conversations, the Republic of 
Korea gave assurances that it would not obstruct the 
implementation of the terms of the Armistice Agreement. 

The incident, however, gave the Communists an excuse 
for delaying still further the conclusion of the armistice. 
They demanded assurances that the United Nations Com- 
mand would live up to the Armistice Agreement, that the 
Republic of Korea and its forces would also abide by it, 
and that the released prisoners would be recaptured. 
The United Nations Command reply to the Communists 
stressed that the armistice was a military agreement be- 
tween military commanders and that it was being entered 
into by the United Nations Command, as Commander of 





5’ Ibid., May 25, 1953, p. 755. 
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all the forces under its command, including those of the 
Republic of Korea. The United Nations Command Dele- 
gation also told the Communists that so far as recovering 
the released prisoners of war, as they had already been 
informed, this would be impossible; they were assured, 
however, that the remaining non-repatriate prisoners 
would be turned over to the Neutral Nations Repatriation 
Commission, as provided by the agreement on prisoners 
of war. The Communists were assured that the United 
Nations Command forces (including those of the Republic 
of Korea) would observe the armistice. The United 
Nations Command informed the Communists, however, 
that it would not undertake to use force against the Re- 
public of Korea forces to ensure compliance with the 
armistice by the Republic of Korea. 

Despite these comprehensive assurances by the United 
Nations Command, the Communists continued to delay 
negotiations and in the meanwhile launched the biggest 
offensive in more than two years, an offensive which 
obviously took much planning and preparation and caused 
heavy casualties. Finally, however, on 19 July, the Com- 
munists stated their readiness to proceed with the final 
work on the Armistice Agreement leading to its signature. 

The armistice was finally signed on 27 July 1953, at 
10 a. m. Korean time. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The fighting and bloodshed in Korea have been halted. 
After having caused millions of casualties, untold civilian 
suffering and death, economic devastation and destruction 
of property, the Communist aggressors have been driven 
back to and beyond the point from which they started 
their initial attack. The heavy price of their aggression 
is evident. 

AS a result of prompt and sustained collective action 
of the United Nations against aggression, an armistice 
has been effected on a basis that promises to maintain 
the integrity of the Republic of Korea against further 
aggression and that constitutes a major step toward the 
establishment of peace and security for that war-torn 
country. These achievements have been made possible 
by the heroic sacrifices of the troops of the United Nations 
and of the Republic of Korea. 

The United States stands ready to participate and co- 
operate fully in political discussions leading to an endur- 
ing solution of the Korean problem on the basis of the 
objectives of the United Nations—the achievement by 
peaceful means of a unified, independent and democratic 
Korea. If the Communists abide by the armistice and 
negotiate in good faith, a true and lasting peace may yet 
come to the brave and long suffering people of Korea. 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


U.N. General Assembly (7th Session, 3d part) 


The Department of State announced on August 14 
(press release 441) that the members of the U.S. delega- 
tion to the Seventh Session of the U.N. General Assembly, 
third part, which convenes at U.N. Headquarters on 
August 17 are as follows: 


U.S. Representatives 


Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., permanent repre- 
sentative to the United Nations 
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Ambassador James J. Wadsworth, deputy permanent rep- 
resentative to the United Nations 

Alexander Wiley, chairman, Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, U. S. Senate 

Theodore F. Green, member, Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, U. S. Senate 


Principal Advisers 


Robert D. Murphy, Assistant Secretary of State for 
United Nations Affairs 

Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs 


World Meteorological Organization Commissions 


The Department of State announced on August 14 
(press release 437) that the United States is participat- 
ing in meetings of two technical commissions of the 
World Meteorological Organization (Wmo)—the Com- 
mission for Aerology, and the Commission for Instru- 
ments and Methods of Observation, at Toronto, during 
the period August 10 to September 5. 

The members of the U.S. delegation to the first session 
of the Commission for Aerology are as follows: 


Delegates 


Joe R. Fulks, Weather Bureau, Department of Com- 
merce, chairman 

George P. Cressman, Air Weather Service, U.S. Air 
Force, Department of Defense 


Adviser 
Louis P. Harrison, Weather Bureau, Department of 
Commerce 


The more important items to be discussed at this 
Conference relate to preparation of technical regulations, 
definition of physical quantities, measurement and repre- 
sentation of the properties of the free atmosphere, and 
aerological research. 

The U.S. delegation to the first session of the Commis- 
sion for Instruments and Methods of Observation is as 
follows: 


Delegates 


Christos Harmantas, Chief, Engineering Section, Instru- 
ment Division, Weather Bureau, Department of 
Commerce, chairman 

V. S. Hardin, Air Weather Service, U.S. Air Force, De- 
partment of Defense 

Donald M. Swingle, Signal Corps, U.S. Army, Department 
of Defense 


Advisers 


Louis P. Harrison, Weather Bureau, Department of Com- 
merce 

Jesse W. Miller, Air Weather Service, U.S. Air Force, 
Department of Defense 


The objective of this conference is to increase the 
availability of improved meteorological observations to 
all users throughout the world. The subjects to be dis- 
cussed include technical regulations governing meteoro- 
logical observations for possible adoption on a world- 
wide basis; the development of standard observational 
practices to meet the requirements of users, including 
aviation and commercial interests; and the development 
and standardization of meteorological instruments. 
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Greek Questions in the Seventh Session 
of the General Assembly: Part I 


by Harry N. Howard 


Although it had assisted Greece ever since the 
end of World War II, the United States became 
particularly concerned with Greece and its com- 
plex problems since the winter of 1946. The 
‘question of threats to the political independence 
and territorial integrity of Greece,” which had 
been on the agenda of the U. N. General Assembly 
since the second session in 1947, was not on that 
of the seventh session. But the agenda of the 
seventh session did include the problems of re- 
patriation of the Greek children and of Greek 
military personnel detained by certain northern 
neighbors of Greece and other Soviet satellites. 

In his remarks to the General Assembly on 
November 11, 1952, Ambassador Athanase Politis, 
the representative of Greece, reflected the essen- 
tially changed situation with regard to his 
country.2, He made particular reference, of 
course, to the problems of the Greek children and 
of the detained military personnel, with which 
the General Assembly had been concerned in the 
past. But, following some general reflections on 
the principles, ar greene: and work of the United 
Nations, he called particular attention “to the 
evolution of the political situation in the free 
sector of the Balkans.” He stated that— 


Members are aware of the fraternal bonds which now 
unite Greece and Turkey. . The present Greco- 
Turkish collaboration is not a matter of empty words, but 
a living act of peace. 

In this same sector of the Balkans, we may record fur- 
ther pacific achievements. In spite of their differing 
economic and social systems—and I stress this very im- 
portant point—relations between Yugoslavia and Greece 
are developing in the direction of friendly cooperation. 
Does not this example prove that, whenever peoples choose 
the path of mutual respect and peaceful understanding, 
they are certain to arrive at satisfactory solutions of the 
differences which divide them? 

The peaceful evolution of Greco-Turkish and Greco- 
Yugoslav relations clearly demonstrates that neither his- 


* See especially U.N. docs. A/2204, A/2225/Rev. 1. 
7 U.N. doc. A/PV.393, pp. 211-214. 
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torical nor ideological opposition constitutes a definite 
obstacle in the path of peace. All obstacles can be re- 
moved if there is proof of good faith on both sides and if 
any intention to dominate by violence is abandoned. I 
trust that the General Assembly may find it in its interests 
to lean towards the living example to which I have drawn 
its attention. 


Ambassador Politis also touched on “the right of 
peoples to self-determination,” which was “no 
longer contested,” adding that “it would be wise to 
move forward gradually and by stages. Any sud- 
den upheaval effected without adequate prepara- 
tion would be likely to provoke very grave crises.” ® 

The Ambassador’s statement was certainly an 
indication of the progress of Greece in the inter- 
national field. And there were other indications 
of such progress. In the period since the end of 
World War II, the United States, in one way or 
another, had invested more than $2,000,000,000 
in economic and military assistance to Greece.* 
With the liquidation of the Greek guerrilla move- 
ment in 1949, the Greek people moved gradually 
toward political stability at home. On December 
20, 1951, Greece was elected to membership in the 
U.N. Security Council, and on February 15, 1952, 
together with Turkey, became a member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. As Am- 


bassador Politis implied, not only had Greco- 


* This was, of course, a general reference to the Cyprus 
question. For more specific comments in connection with 
the problem of self-determination, see the remarks of 
Dimitrios Lambros in Committee III on Noy. 24, 1952, 
together with the statement of Adil Derinsu of Turkey, 
in U.N. doc. A/C.3/SR.454, pp. 220-221, 223. 

* The total grants for economic assistance between July 
1, 1945, and Dec. 31, 1952, reached $1,502,000,000 net. 
See especially, The United States Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Office of Business Economics, Foreign Aid by the United 
States Government, 1940-1951 (Washington 1952), 118 
pp.; Cora BH. Shepler, “Foreign Aid in Fiscal Year 1952,” 
Survey of Current Business, of October 1952, p. 6, and 
March 1953, p.16. Joseph A. Zettler and Frederick Cutler, 
“United States Direct Investments in Foreign Countries,” 
ibid., December 1952, p. 7. 
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Turkish collaboration become well-established 
but Greco- Yugoslav relations also had so improved 
in 1952 that Greek and Yugoslav parliamentary 
and military missions exchanged visits and dis- 
cussed problems of common defense against com- 
mon dangers. On February 28, 1953, Greece, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia formed a new Balkan 
entente, which looked toward mutual defense 
against aggression.® Looked at in perspective, 
these postwar developments were very significant. 
A new factor of stability, within the framework 
of the United Nations, was being constructed in 
the region of the Eastern Mediterranean. 


U. N. Observation in Greece 


It will be recalled that the sixth session of the 
General Assembly on December 7, 1951, asked the 
Peace Observation Commission to establish a 
Balkan Sub-Commission to be available for the 
purpose of conducting observation in areas of ten- 
sion in the Balkans upon the request of the state 
or states concerned. The U.N. Special Committee 
on the Balkans, whose work actually came to an 
end on February 5, 1952, was discharged by the 
General Assembly, which expressed —— 
of the valuable role it had performed. When the 
Balkan Sub-Commission, composed of represent- 
atives of Colombia, France, Pakistan, a 
and the United States, was duly established on 
January 23, 1952, the Greek Government requested 
the immediate dispatch of observers to the frontier 
areas of Greece. The Balkan Sub-Commission, on 
January 31, 1952, agreed to send observers and, 
through the role of the Sub-Commission, the Peace 
Observation Commission was activated. ‘The 
Greek problem had entered a new phase so far as 
the United Nations was concerned.® 

The five members of the Balkan Sub-Commis- 
sion soon sent observers to Greece, and at its sec- 
ond meeting on May 2, 1952, the Sub-Commission 
formulated instructions for the observers’ re- 
ports.’ Among other things, the observers were 
to send a general report every 3 months and spe- 
cial reports as the situation seemed to require, and 
were to draw appropriately on the experience and 
practice which fad been developed by the U.N. 
observers who had preceded them in the Balkan 
area.. They were to refrain “from investigating, 
observing or reporting on matters” which were 
“essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 





'On Feb. 26, a Turco-Yugoslav commercial agreement 
was signed, followed by a similar agreement between 
Greece and Yugoslavia on Feb. 28, 1953. It was esti- 
mated that Greco-Yugoslavy trade would reach some 
$18,000,000 and Turco-Yugoslav trade about $70,000,000 
per annum. Greece and Yugoslavia ratified the new pact 
on Mar. 23, their respective parliaments acting unani- 
mously. Similarly, on May 18, 1953, the Turkish Grand 
National Assembly unanimously approved ratification. 

* For details and summary, see H. N. Howard, The Greek 
Question (Department of State publication 4568), pp. 
283-290, 328-333. 

TU.N. doc. A/CN.7/SC.1/SR.2. 
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any state,” and were not to cross international 
boundaries without specific instructions or with- 
out the express consent of the state or states con- 
cerned. 

During the summer of 1952, both Albania and 
Bulgaria made numerous charges of alleged vio- 
lations of their frontiers or air space on the part 
of Greek forces. The Albanian Government al- 
leged no less than 80 Greek violations of the Alba- 
nian frontier between January and November 
1952. These assertions were, of course, denied by 
the Greek Government. The Albanian Govern- 
ment desired no investigation of any kind by the 
U.N. observers, but, in accordance with its stand- 
ard propaganda practice, well-established since 
1947, it requested— 


the United Nations to take the necessary steps to cause 
that Government to discontinue this hostile activity, which 
is a threat to peace and serves the plans of the Anglo- 
American imperialists to launch a third world war.’ 


The Bulgarian Government adopted a similar po- 
sition, and on March 7, 1952, it advised the U.N. 
Secretary-General it regarded— 


the establishment of the new sub-commission on the 
Balkans as a shameless violation of the United Nations 
Charter enabling American imperialism to penetrate even 
deeper into the Balkans under cover of the United Nations 
and impairing the sovereignty of all the Balkan countries 
including the People’s Republic of Bulgaria. 

While affirming its determination to defend the peace, 
the Bulgarian Government declares that it does not rec- 
ognize the sub-commission and that it will not collaborate 
with it in any way.’ 

Despite these complaints, however, it is note- 
worthy that the first situation report of the U.N. 
military observers in Greece, dated April 22, 1952, 
to the Balkan Sub-Commission, which had its 
headquarters at New York, contained no accounts 
of significant frontier incidents on either the 
Greek-Albanian or the Greek-Bulgarian frontiers, 
although normal frontier relations did not exist 
in either area. Their report stated that “the gen- 
eral situation” had been quiet. A similar calm 
along the Greek-Albanian frontier was reflected 
in their report of July 5, 1952, although a minor 
incident had occurred on the Greek-Bulgarian 
frontier on June 2.° On July 18, however, the 
military observers made a special report con- 
cerning an incident on the Greek-Albanian 
frontier on July 16, when a Greek shepherd had 
been killed and another Greek citizen wounded.” 
The report indicated that all witnesses agreed that 
the fire from Albania had been “completely unpro- 
voked” and that the shepherd “had been killed 
when at a point over 1,000 metres within Greek 
territory.” 

More serious were the incidents along the 
Greek-Bulgarian frontier, centering around Alpha 


* See, for example, U.N. doc. A/CN.7/SC.1/8. 
°U.N. doc. A/CN.7/SC.1/3. 

U.N. docs. A/CN.7/SC.1/7, 13. 

"U.N. doc. A/CN.7/SC.1/17* 
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Beta Gamma Island in the Evros River. Between 
July 26 and August 9, 1952, 4 Greek soldiers were 
killed and 4 wounded, and 1 Bulgarian was killed 
and 5 were wounded. Although the importance 
of this series of incidents was exaggerated at the 
time, the frontier between Greece and Bulgaria at 
that point had been under dispute, and the Greek 
Government, which claimed the island, had urged 
that either joint commissions or a Greek-Bul- 
garian mixed commission, with the participation 
of U.N. representatives, be wrest OM to trace the 
boundary between the two countries along the 
Evros River. 

The military observers, who investigated the 
Evros incidents, noted on August 2 that there 
would be trouble in the area unless “some perma- 
nent and firm demarcation” were made “to satisfy 
both the Greek and Bulgarian Governments.” ” 

In their third situation report, dated October 6, 
1952, the military observers noted that calm pre- 
vailed along the Greek-Albanian frontier, with no 
recent frontier incidents.** Apart from incidents 
in the Belles area and the unchanged situation on 
Gamma Island, the rest of the Gesehe- Dilanilan 
frontier had been quiet. This was also the case in 
the period between October 1952 and January 
1953, apart from “various minor frontier incl- 
dents” along the Greek-Bulgarian frontier, ac- 
cording to a report dated January 6, 1953.%* 

Since there was every reason to presume that 
the Balkan Sub-Commission had these develop- 
ments under careful observation, the General As- 
sembly had little occasion to consider these aspects 
of the Greek problem at its seventh session, and 
it did not do so. The General Assembly, how- 
ever, approved continuation of the Peace Obser- 
vation Commission on November 6, 1952.15 That 
body in turn, meeting on December 12, by a vote 
of 12 to 2 (Czechoslovakia, U.S.S.R.) approved a 
proposal submitted by the United Kingdom con- 
tinuing the Balkan Sub-Commission with its 
existing membership and authority. 

The Greek Government further complained, on 
May 6, 1953, about difficulties on Gamma Island 
and on May 12 the principal observer of the 
Balkan Sub-Commission indicated that a final 
solution of the question of the islets in the Evros 
River could be achieved only by a meeting of a 
mixed Greek-Bulgarian committee in order to 
effect a “reasonable working arrangement” for 
supervision of the islets involved, as suggested by 


® See especially U.N. docs. A/CN.7/SC.1/20, 23, 24, 26, 
28, 29, 30, 31-36. See also the Greek communication to 
the Balkan Sub-Commission dated May 6, 1953, regarding 
further incidents on Gamma Island and Greek protests 
against “the continuance of the Bulgarian violation of 
Greek territorial integrity” (U.N. doc. A/CN. 7/SC.1/42). 

*®U.N. doc. A/CN.7/SC.1/38. 

* U.N. doe A/CN.7/SC.1/39. A meeting on Dec. 12, 
1952, between Greek and Bulgarian frontier authorities 
resulted in the surrender of a Greek citizen to the Greek 
authorities at Koula. 

* See Resolution 696 (VII). 
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Unscos (United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans) in 1950. It was, therefore, suggested 
that the Balkan Sub-Commission might wish to 
consider the possibility of asking the Greek and 
Bulgarian Governments for their cooperation in 
the establishment of a mixed committee to meet at 
an early date in order to explore methods of reach- 
ing agreement on this question. The Balkan Sub- 
Commission met on May 12, 1953, for the first time 
since August 1952 and took note of various routine 
reports which had been submitted. The Bul- 
garian Government, on June 22, substantially ac- 
cepted the proposal of the Greek Government, 
which had been a standing proposition for some 
years, but without the participation of the United 
Nations, and the Balkan Sub-Commission took 
note of it on June 23, 1953..° The Greek Gov- 
ernment accepted on June 25, suggesting a first 
meeting on July 10, 1953.17 The Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment subsequently accepted a Greek proposal 
for a meeting on July 10. 


The Problem of the Greek Children 


REPORTS OF THE RED CROSS AND THE U. N. 
SECRETARY -GENERAL 


The General Assembly of the United Nations 
had been confronted with the problem of the dis- 
placed Greek children since its third session in 
1948, and faced it again in the fall of 1952. The 
report of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross and the League of Red Cross Societies, 
which had dealt with the humanitarian issues in- 
volved, was duly circulated at the seventh ses- 
sion.’* In its letter to the Secretary-General, the 
International Red Cross was compelled to re- 
port—again with the notable exception of Yugo- 
slavia—complete failure in its efforts looking 
toward repatriation of the Greek children who 
had been removed from Greece by the Greek guer- 
rillas, primarily in the period 1948-49, into the 
territories of the adjoining northern Communist 
countries and, subsequently, into countries of 
Eastern Europe generally. Moreover, the letter 
stated : 


Under the present circumstances . we can 
scarcely hope that the difficulties encountered in the past 
will be removed in such a way that continued action by the 
International Committee and the League will become im- 
mediately possible and useful. 

Accordingly, considering that they have now exhausted 
every possible ways and means available to them in seek- 


ing a solution of the problem of the displaced Greek chil- 


* U.N. doc. A/CN.7/SE. 3; U.N. doc. A/CN.7/8. 

* See especially U.N. docs. A/CN.7/SC.1/40+47 ;s A/CN.7/ 
SC.1/SR.3-5. 

* See especially U.N. docs. A/2236, 2236/Add. 1, dated 
Oct. 1 and Nov. 13, 1952, respectively, and circulated on 
Oct. 23 and Nov. 19, 1952. A broadcast from Sofia, Bul- 
garia, on-Apr. 6, 1953, declared: “Thousands of children 
of Greece are in our country being looked after by the 
people of Bulgaria.” 
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dren (excepting the opportunities which may still occur of 
repatriating Greek children living in Yugoslavia), the 
International Committee and the League feel obliged, 
for the time being, to suspend their work in this 
direction. ‘ 


The International Committee and the League 
were, nevertheless, ready to resume the work, if 
and when either the United Nations or the govern- 
ments concerned succeeded in establishing condi- 
tions which would “make practical action by the 
Red Cross possible and useful.” ‘They were also 
“at the disposal of any of the governments con- 
cerned which may wich to apply for their assist- 
ance in preparing or carrying out repatriation.” 

Since 1948 the Red Cross had received from 
Greece no less than 12,661 requests from parents 
and close relatives for the repatriation of children. 
But the fact was that the International Red Cross 
had received no genuine cooperation from any 
countries except Yugoslavia in its efforts toward 
repatriation. In the case of Yugoslavia, 538 
Greek children, with the assistance of the Swedish 
Red Cross mission in Yugoslavia, had been re- 
patriated to Greece by October 1952, and there 
were plans for further efforts in that direction. 
The report of the International Red Cross 
noted—” 


the excellent spirit in which the work of repatriation was 
carried out. Arrangements were organized with com- 
plete efficiency by the Greek Red Cross, and everything 
was done, with the best possible results, to facilitate 
and accelerate the work. The repatriated children were 
given attentive and thoughtful care. 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie reported simi- 
larly to the General Assembly on October 30,”° 
noting the inability of his Standing Committee on 
the Repatriation of Greek Children, composed of 
representatives of Peru, the Philippines, and 
Sweden, to achieve any progress. With the ex- 
ception of Czechoslovakia, not one of the harbor- 
ing states had accepted the invitation of the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly, at the sixth session, 
to designate representatives to meet with the 
Standing Committee in Paris. Nor did any of 
these states reply to the communication trans- 
mitting the resolution of the General Assembly of 
February 2, 1952. Although the Czechoslovak 
representative met three times with the Standing 
Committee, nothing resulted from these meetings. 
Like the International Red Cross, therefore, the 
Standing Committee was forced to note with 
regret that— 
except in the case of the repatriation of Greek children 
from Yugoslavia, where positive results continued to be 
achieved, no progress had been made in the solution of 


the problem since the previous session of the General 
Assembly. 


% U.N, doc. A/2236/Add. 1, p. 4. An additional group 
of 40 Greek children was repatriated from Yugoslavia on 
Apr. 27, 1953. 

* U.N. doc. A/2241. 
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DISCUSSION IN THE AD HOC POLITICAL COMMITTEE 


The Ad Hoc Political Committee dealt with the 
problem of the repatriation of the displaced Greek 
children in three meetings between November 21 
and 24,1952. As a basis for its consideration, the 
Committee had before it the reports of the Inter- 
national Red Cross organizations and of the Sec- 
retary-General. 

Likewise before the Committee was a draft 
resolution, jointly submitted by the delegations 
of Brazil and New Zealand.” Briefly, this draft 
resolution, which expressed “grave concern” about 
the reports which were before the Committee, 
thanked the International Red Cross organiza- 
tions, the Standing Committee, and the Secretary- 
General for their efforts; regretted that, except 
for Yugoslavia, none of the harboring states had 
complied with previous recommendations of the 
General Assembly ; and condemned “the failure of 
the harbouring states other than Yugoslavia to 
cooperate in efforts to enable the Greek children 
to return to their homes.” It recommended dis- 
continuance of the Standing Committee and 
agreed to the suspension of the work of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross and the 
League of Red Cross Societies, except in the case 
of Yugoslavia, “until such time as conditions mak- 
ing practical action by the Red Cross possible and 
useful” were established. The draft resolution 
also noted with satisfaction that further groups 
of Greek children had been repatriated from 
Yugoslavia, and requested the International Red 
Cross organizations to continue their work in re- 
spect to that country until all children had been 
repatriated. 

_Oscar Thorsing, of Sweden, opened the discus- 
sion on November 21 by noting the conclusions of 
the reports of the International Red Cross or- 
ganizations and the Secretary-General. The 
representative of Sweden thanked the Yugoslav 
Government for its cooperative attitude in the 
matter of repatriation, and hoped that progress 
would continue, but he deeply regretted the failure 
of the other harboring States to do anything about 
the question.” 

Jean Kindynis, of Greece, spoke at greater 
length, of course, since his own country was in- 
volved.* He expressed gratification with the co- 
operation of the Yugoslav Government but 
pointed out that the other harboring states, all 
satellites of the Soviet Union— 


had systematically hampered the work of the interna- 
tional committees, by refusing access to their territory to 
representatives of the international Red Cross, by failing 
to reply to communications addressed to them by the 
United Nations, or by refusing to enter into direct contact 
with the international Red Cross. 


Only one conclusion, he said, could be drawn from 


* U.N. doc. A/AC.61/L.18. 
# U.N. doc. A/AC.61/SR.22, p. 127. 
* Ibid., pp. 127-128. 
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the overwhelming mass of evidence now available 
to the General Assembly : 

that the countries of the Soviet bloc had no intention of 
returning the Greek children to their homeland. After 
five years of communist indoctrination, those children 
must be well advanced on the road indicated for them by 
the Secretary-General of the Greek Communist Party 
when, in a speech published on 22 December 1950, he had 
reminded them that they were fighters in the army which 
would liberate Greece and the Greek people. The coun- 
tries of the Soviet bloc were refusing to co-operate in the 
solution of a purely humanitarian problem. 


The conscience of the civilized world had been 
shocked by this situation, and Mr. Kindynis felt 
that it was now time for the General Assembly to 
express its condemnation of the failure of the har- 
boring states to make any effort to return the 
Greek children. 

The Greek position was fully supported by many 
who followed Mr. Kindynis. T. C. Larkin, of 
New Zealand, for example, not only found the 
refusal of the Albanian, Bulgarian, Czechoslovak, 
Hungarian, Polish, and Rumanian Governments 
to cooperate in a solution of the problem “deeply 
regrettable,” but thought it clear “that the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics was at least indi- 
rectly responsible for that situation.” Moreover, 
he indicated that the Soviet representative— ** 


could demonstrate his concern for the preservation of 
human rights by pointing out to his Government that the 
General Assembly resolutions on the question of repatria- 
tion of Greek children expressed the anxiety of peoples 
throughout the world, and by asking his Government to 
exert its influence to persuade the people’s democracies 
to implement these resolutions. 


Melih Esenbel, of Turkey, commented similarly 
on the problem, noting that the other harboring 
countries might have followed the Yugoslav ex- 
ample had they so desired. Since there was little 
hope for a solution, “the world now turned to the 
United Nations, demanding condemnation of those 
responsible for the situation.” *> Lord Llewellin, 
of the United Kingdom, pointed out that “not one 
child had been returned from any of those coun- 
tries, whose Governments claimed to be the torch- 
bearers of a new civilization,” and he wondered 
what sort of civilization it could be “if that were 
one of its manifestations.” Perhaps, he said, they 
did not dare repatriate the children “because of the 
disclosures they might make as to what life was 
really like in a satellite country.” In any case, a 
dead end seemed to have been reached, and Lord 
Llewellin was ready to support the draft resolution 
submitted by Brazil and New Zealand.” 

Mrs. Bodil Begtrup, of Denmark, who had been 
interested in the problem since 1950, also sup- 
ported the draft resolution. She had been told 


* Thid., p. 128. 
* Ibid., p. 128-129. 
* Ibid., p. 129. 
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that the Greek children were well-housed and fed 
in various camps in the harboring countries, but 
she remarked : *” 


Even the representatives of the harbouring countries 
admitted that a poor home was better than a camp. 
Moreover, it was difficult to find any moral justification 
for keeping children away from their parents, their 
families and their country. 


Mrs. Edith Sampson, who spoke for the United 
States, considered “the forcible separation of 
children from their families a major 
crime,” and declared that the “Cominform coun- 
tries” had “given the International Red Cross or- 
gprmaees a heartbreaking run-around.” As 

rs. Sampson pointed out: * 


The International Red Cross organizations have 
examined and verified the authenticity of thousands of 
repatriation requests submitted by Greek parents. They 
have transmitted these requests to the authorities in 
Eastern European countries, together with lists of the 
children originally removed from Greece. Where per- 
mitted, they sent representatives to confer on the spot 
and to visit the camps in which the Greek children are 
detained. They scrupulously answered every request 
for information made by the authorities in Eastern 
Europe. Despite any number of rebuffs, they persevered 
patiently in their efforts to maintain contact with the 
authorities in the Cominform countries. But in the end, 
with one exception, their work was fruitless. The excep- 
tion is Yugoslavia, the only bright spot in an otherwise 
shocking picture. 


The case represented a “test of basic human de- 
cency,” but not one “affirmative word” from the 
Cominform countries had been uttered to lift “the 
sorrow of thousands of Greek families” whose 
children were now growing up in alien lands, “ex- 
posed to intensive communist indoctrination,” for 
very obvious purposes. 

jura Nincic, of Yugoslavia, briefly stated what 
his country had done in the matter of. repatriation 
of the Greek children, and he was “deeply grate- 
ful” for the commendation of its efforts “to secure 
the reunion of the Greek families.” But he added 
that no results had been achieved in the matter of 
the repatriation of children from Eastern Euro- 
pean countries whose parents were in Yugosla- 
via.” 

Chieh Liu, of China, spoke briefly in behalf of 
the draft resolution, but Frantisek Vavricka, of 
Czechoslovakia, and V. A. Zorin, of the Soviet 
Union, resented the “completely oundless 
charges” which had been made against their coun- 
tries. Moreover, Mr. Zorin, who wanted to refute 
“the slanderous and unfounded statements di- 
rected against the Soviet Union,” declared that 
those who had requested the U.S.S.R. to “give 
orders” to the Eastern European countries har- 
boring Greek children “had shown they had an 
absolutely false idea of the relations prevailing 
among the countries in the democratic camp.” In 





7 Thid. 

* Tbid., p. 129-130. For text see appendix to part II of 
this article. 

” U.N. doc. A/AC.61/SR.22, p. 130-131. 
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contrast to other parts of the world, Mr. Zorin 
declared that “the relations entertained by the 
U.S.S.R. with the democratic countries, as with 
all other countries, were based on re- 
spect for the sovereignty and independence of 
States.” ° 

As the discussion on November 21 drew to a 
close, Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, of Uruguay, 
stressed the humanitarian nature of the problem 
and wondered whether it was wise to terminate 
the efforts to deal with it.** On the other hand, 
Salvador P. Lopez, of the Philippines, who had 
been a member of the Standing Demnanitten, felt 
that he had no recourse but to support the draft 
resolution.” 

As the discussion continued on November 22, 
a number of Latin American representatives spoke 
in behalf of the draft resolution submitted by 
Brazil and New Zealand. Emilio Niiez-Portu- 
ondo, of Cuba, for example, thought it almost 
inconceivable “that certain States, which claimed 
to be civilized, and which were always invoking 
international law on their behalf,” although never 
observing “its principles themselves,” should “de- 
tain helpless children” and keep them from their 
parents. This, indeed, “was to commit an act of 
cruelty unworthy of mankind.” ** Carlos Afredo 
Bernardes, of Brazil, recalled the failure of the 
harboring states, with the exception of Yugo- 
slavia, to cooperate with the International Red 
Cross organizations in the effort looking toward 
repatriation.* The representative of Colombia, 
Arsencio Londofio-Palacios, considered the prob- 
lem of the Greek children “as poignant as that of 
the racial conflict in the Union of South Africa, 
in connexion with which the Committee had been 
almost unanimous in its championship of human 
rights,” and declared that the Greek children 
“must be repatriated without delay, and the States 
that harboured them had no right to detain 
them.” * Joaquin E. Salazar, who spoke for the 
Dominican Republic, stated : * 


en No technical reasons or temporary difficulties 
could be pleaded in excuse of that stand. If those govern- 
ments had respected the moral principles which alone 
should prevail, they would have done everything possible 
as soon as possible to repatriate the Greek children, who 
would by now have returned to normal family life. 


Similar sentiments were expressed by Carlos A. 
Siri, of El Salvador, who frankly regretted that 
the United Nations “was powerless to ensure re- 
spect for the most elementary human rights” and 
to solve this problem.” 


Bohdan Lewandowski, of Poland, who appeared 


” Thid., p. 131. 

* Tbid. 

* Tbid., p. 182. 

* U.N. doc. A/AC.61/SR.23, p. 133. 
* Tbid., p. 134. 

* Thid., p. 135. 

* Thid. 

* Tdid., p. 138. 
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as spokesman for the Soviet bloc at the November 
22 meeting, made the customary propaganda 
charges against Greece—and also against the 
United States. Despite the report of the Inter- 
national Red Cross concerning the matter, he had 
the temerity to state: * 


The Polish Government recognized that it was neces- 
sary to facilitate the repatriation of all persons who had 
been compelled by the war to flee their countries. For 
that reason it had consistently attempted to remove 
every obstacle to the repatriation of the Greek children. 
The Committee should not, however, permit certain dele- 
gations to use that question for political purposes. It 
should not forget that the interests of the Greek children 
should be the primary consideration. Only that ap 
proach to the problem could lead to a satisfactory solution. 


But talk of this sort was hardly convincing to 
those who were already well-accustomed to it. 
J. R. Jordaan, of South Africa, for example, felt 
that “one of the problem’s most heart-breaking 
aspects was the cynicism with which the countries 
harbouring Greek children had defied the prin- 
ciples of common humanity to such a point that 
the Government of Greece had been obliged to 
bring the matter before the United Nations,” and 
he placed the essential responsibility for the situa- 
tion at the door of the Soviet Union.* Erik Dons, 
of Norway, regretted the failure of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross to solve the problem.“ In simi- 
lar vein, Count Geoffroy D’Aspremont Lynden, of 
Belgium, actually “felt uneasy at participating in 
a debate” on an issue which had appeared “to 
have a natural and simple solution.” In sub- 
stance, that was also the reaction of H. Scheltema, 
of the Netherlands, who declared that “the Greek 
children belonged to their parents and nothing 
could impair that principle.” 

Mrs. Sampson re-entered the discussion on No- 
vember 22 because of Soviet charges that 11 Soviet 
children were held in Western Germany.” After 
pointing out that investigation had shown these 
Soviet charges to be perversions of the truth, Mrs. 
Sampson, who thought Mr. Zorin had protested 
somewhat too much concerning the free, sovereign, 
and independent relations existing between the 
Soviet Union and its Eastern European satellites, 
declared: 


The issue is one of compliance on their part with the 
resolutions of the General Assembly, against which they 
never cast a dissenting vote. The issue is one of return- 
ing to their families thousands of abducted Greek children 
whose parents have requested their return. The issue, 
finally, is one of basic human decency. These are the is- 
sues which no evasions can becloud or confuse. And be- 
cause the representatives of the Cominform countries have 
consistently refused to act in a spirit of simple human 
decency, they stand condemned in the eyes of decent 
human beings. 





* Thid., p. 136. 

* Thid., p. 135. 

” Loc. cit. 

“ Tbid., p. 137. 

* Tbid., p. 137; U.S. Mission to the U.N., press release 
No. 1592 (Nov. 22, 1952). 
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The Ad Hoc Political Committee moved toward 
a decision on the morning of November 24. But 
before coming to a vote, it heard a long statement 
from Mr. Vavricka, of Czechoslovakia, who, de- 
spite the evidence submitted by the International 

d Cross, asserted that Czechoslovakia had done 
all in its power to facilitate the repatriation of 
Greek children admittedly harbored in that coun- 
try. Mrs. E. N. Khokhol, of the Soviet Ukraine, 
carried the Communist propaganda a step for- 
ward, and, in addition, offered an amendment to 
the draft resolution, intended to strike out any 
conceivable reflection on the harboring states 
which had done nothing in the direction of repa- 
triation.* P. E. Astapenko, of the Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, who declared that these 
states “had never refused their co-operation in the 
repatriation of children whose parents had ex- 
pressed a desire to that effect,” firmly supported 
the Ukrainian move.“ 

But there was no disposition on the part of 
states outside the Soviet bloc to accept this point 
of view. Pierre Ordonneau, of France, was dis- 
appointed “at the obvious deterioration in the 
situation of the question of the repatriation of the 
Greek children.” * The Greek representative, 
Mr. Kindynis, in a closing statement, briefly re- 
viewed the problem before the Committee came to 
a vote, but saw no reason for extended comment on 
the remarks of the Polish and Czechoslovak rep- 
resentatives, since the reports of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross organizations to the contrary 
were readily available to all members of the Com- 
mittee. ferring to the statement of the 
Czechoslovak representative, Mr. Nincic, of Yugo- 
slavia, indicated that there were 63 Yugoslav boys 
who had been sent to the Soviet Union for educa- 
tion at the close of the war “and had not been 
returned to Yugoslavia. It had been impossible 
for the Yugoslav Embassy in Moscow to ascer- 
tain their whereabouts.” * 

But a complication now arose when Mr. 
Fabregat, of Uruguay, who felt that no question 
involving children should be made contingent 
“upon the solution of a political problem,” ex- 
pressed a desire that the draft resolution make 
provision for continuance of the work of the In- 
ternational Red Cross organizations not merely 
in Yugoslavia, but elsewhere as well, and José 
Vicente Trujillo, of Ecuador, introduced an 
amendment to that effect.“ 

In the vote which followed, the Byelorussian 
amendment to delete the condemnatory clauses 
was defeated by 41 to 5, with 11 abstentions, and 
36 to 5, with 16 abstentions. The Ecuadoran 


“U.N. doc. A/AC.61/SR.24, p. 189; A/AC.61/L.18. 

“U.N. doc. A/AC.61/L.20. 

“U.N. doc. A/AC.61/SR.24, p. 141. 

* Ibid. 

“ Tbid., p. 142. 

* Thid.; U.N. doc. A/AC.61/L.21. See also the remarks 
of Mr. Munro. 
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amendment requesting the International Red 
Cross to continue its efforts toward repatriation, 
however, was adopted by 21 votes to 20, with 17 
abstentions; the Latin American states voted al- 
most solidly in favor of it. The amended resolu- 
tion as a whole was then approved by 46 votes to 
5, with 7 abstentions, even the Greek representa- 
tive being forced to abstain because of his opposi- 
tion to the Ecuadoran amendment.*® 


The Plenary Session, December 17, 1952 


The Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions considered the financial 
aspects of the problem on December 8 and esti- 
mated that a sum of $15,000, a ety the 
amount expended in 1952, should be appropriated 
for the 1953 budget, a figure which was approved 
by Committee V the next day.” 

With this action, the question of the repatria- 
tion of the Greek children was ready for plenary 
consideration on December 17, following the de- 
liberations on the problems of Tunisia and Er- 
itrea." The Ecuadoran amendment, which had 
been adopted by a very close vote, had so altered 
the intent of the sponsors of the resolution that the 
New Zealand delegation offered an amendment 
reaffirming the original intention of suspending 
the work of the International Red Cross organi- 
zations, except in Yugoslavia, “until such time 
as conditions making practical action by the Red 
Cross possible and useful were established.” This 
was in line with a cable from the League of Red 
Cross Societies and the International Committee 
of the Red Cross, dated November 28, 1952, stating 
that the Red Cross could not produce satisfactory 
results unless favorable conditions were created 
by the governments concerned.” The cable added 
that the International Red Cross would be glad if 
the General Assembly noted (1) that the League 
and the Committee had been obliged to suspend 
their activities after having exhausted all the 
means at their disposal; (2) that they would re- 
sume activities when conditions were favorable. 

Because of the extensive debate in the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee, there was no formal discus- 
sion of the problem in the plenary session. Fol- 
lowing the statement of Mr. Salazar, of the Do- 
minican Republic, who served as rapporteur, 
Leslie Knox Munro and Aguinaldo Boulitreau 
Fragoso, of the sponsoring delegations of New 
Zealand and Brazil, respectively, explained why 
it was necessary to honor the request of the In- 
ternational Red Cross organizations that their 
work be suspended among those states which had 


“U.N. doc. A/AC.61/SR.24, p. 144. 

® U.N. docs. A/C.5/531, A/2297, A/2301; A/C.5/SR.370, 
p. 190. 

=U. N. doc. A/2295. 

2U.N. docs. A/2277, A/L.128. In addition, the Byelo- 
russian amendment to delete the condemnatory clauses 
(U.N. doc. A/L.130) was reintroduced. 
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refused all cooperation toward repatriation of the 
Greek children and why, therefore, the amend- 
ment of the New Zealand delegation should be 
ys nee Mr. Thorsing, of Sweden, a member 
of the Standing Committee on the Repatriation of 
Greek Children, made a similar statement. The 
result was that the representative of Ecuador, 
José Maria Ponce-Yépez, felt compelled to accept 
the New Zealand proposal with regard to suspen- 
sion of the work of the International Red Cross, 
except in Yugoslavia.* The Greek delegation 
was also now able to vote for the resolution. 

In the end, with the situation fully understood 
in the plenary session, the Byelorussian amend- 
ment was turned down by 43 votes to 5, with 6 
abstentions, and the amendment submitted b 
New Zealand was carried by 46 votes to none, wit 
9 abstentions; the resolution as a whole was ap- 
proved by 46 votes to 5, with 6 abstentions. Thus 


* U.N. doc. A/PV.404, pp. 384-389. 


the resolution as approved commended the Red 
Cross for its efforts, regretted that, with the ex- 
ception of Yugoslavia, none of the harboring 
states had complied with the resolutions of the 
General Assembly, and condemned them for re- 
fusing to cooperate in this humanitarian enter- 
prise. The work of the Red Cross was discon- 
tinued where its efforts had been utterly fruitless 
but was to be maintained in the case of Yugoslavia, 
from which further groups were being repatriated 
to Greece.** 


© Mr. Howard, author of the above article, is 
United Nations Adviser for the Bureau of Near 
East, South Asian and African Affairs. Part II 
of his article, dealing with the detention of mem- 
bers of the Greek armed forces, will appear in the 
Butuetin of August 24. 


“General Assembly Resolution 618 (VII). For text, 
see appendix to part II of this article. 


U.S. Domestic and International Economic Policies 


Statements by John C. Baker 


U.S. Representative in the U.N. Economic and Social Council 


PROBLEMS OF RECONVERSION ! 


U.S./U.N. press release dated July 13 


I enter this debate on Reconversion After the 
Rearmament Period—a vital aspect of the problem 
of maintaining full employment—with serious- 
ness and humility. Seriousness because of the im- 
portance of this problem and humility because I 
am aware, particularly after discussions, of the 
thought and study which other delegates have 
given to this problem. 

The “finger of responsibility” has been pointed 
at my country by many, a finger impressing on us 
the need to be careful about our economic policies 
or we shall rock the world’s economic boat unduly. 
Whether this propensity to blame us alternately 
and sometimes even simultaneously for taking too 
much or too little of the world’s available re- 
sources is fair or unfair, I leave to you to judge. 
We respect the concern of other countries regard- 
ing the future prospects of our economy. 

Ve pledge ourselves to do everything necessary 


*Made on July 13 at Geneva before the 16th session of 
the Council, on agenda item 2-A (Reconversion After the 
Rearmament Period). 
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to maintain a high level of demand and employ- 
ment in the United States, both in the immediate 
future and for the long run. We recognize this 
as the most direct and effective contribution we 
can make to the improvement of living standards 
throughout the world. Behind this pledge stand 
our workers, our businessmen, our farmers of 
America, and the legislative and _ executive 
branches of our Government. 

While freely admitting that the international 
repercussions of domestic economic policies may 
be greater for some nations than for others, we 
would also remind the Council that the mainte- 
nance of an expanding world economy is a collec- 
tive responsibility. It is for that reason that we 
welcome the action of the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions (Icrrv) in bring- 
ing before the Council the question of reconver- 
sion after the rearmament period. It is encourag- 
ing that we are beginning to turn in a constructive 
manner to the problems of reconversion. 

I should like to repeat what I said a moment ago 
regarding the unqualified support of our new ad- 
ministration for the maintenance of a high level 
of productive employment, accompanied by rising 
levels of income and standards of living. In his 
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message to Congress some weeks ago, President 
Eisenhower specifically affirmed his determina- 
tion to take concrete steps to achieve the objec- 
tives of the Employment Act of 1946. In the 
words of the President, “That act dedicates the 
Federal Government to the promotion of maxi- 
mum employment, production and purchasing 
power.” 

In our view, the problems of reconversion are no 
different from the problems caused by changes in 
demand in other sectors of the economy. In a 
nation such as ours, there is an endless shifting 
of resources and movement of labor from industry 
to industry and from region to region in response 
to changing conditions. If the process falters and 
workers would otherwise be temporarily stranded, 
we have developed regular and accepted tech- 
niques for maintaining employment at high levels. 
These will be applied in the event of reconversion 
difficulties in the same manner and with the same 
dispatch as in the event of difficulties arising from 
any other causes. 

The Icrru memorandum states that it cannot 
yet be foreseen whether rearmament will come to 
an abrupt end or whether there will be a slow 
tapering off of armament orders. We wish for 
the kind of change in the international situation 
which would make the former development fea- 
sible. For the present, however, the latter situa- 
tion seems closer to the actual prospect. 

Under these circumstances the reconversion 
picture will be one of mild, specific, and transi- 
tional adjustments. 


Basic Economic Fact of Reconversion Picture 


The basic economic fact of the “reconversion” 
picture is that a reduction in the rate of defense 
spending would free important resources for the 
far more productive purposes of peace. 

It must be remembered that the materials which 
go into armaments are in most cases the same ma- 
terials that are used for peacetime purposes— 
usually the factories and their working forces are 
identical. In fact the very word “reconversion,” 
at least as used in my country, connotes the re- 
placement of one type of production with another 
in the same plant. Reconversion will make avail- 
able labor, materials, and machinery to satisfy 
pent-up civilian needs at home and abroad, in- 
cluding the growing requirements of underdevel- 
oped countries for capital equipment and manu- 
factured goods. 

I would like to recall, for purposes of compar- 
ison, the problems which the U.S. economy faced 
and readily adjusted to at the end of World War 
II. We were confronted then with adjustments 
of much greater magnitude than these which may 
be ahead. Our defense expenditures took 41 per- 
cent of our gross national product in 1944 and 
dropped to 9 percent in 1946. Today, they ac- 
count for about 15 percent of our gross national 
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roduct and they are not expected to decline much 
low 10 percent within the next few years, even 
in the event of a much-hoped-for Korean peace. 

In 1945 and 1946 we were faced with the task of 
absorbing 11 million Armed Forces personnel into 
civilian jobs. These 11 million were equivalent 
to 21 percent of the employed civilian labor force. 
They were reabsorbed with notable success. Today 
our Armed Forces number in total only somewhat 
above 3.5 million. 

I recognize, of course, that many of the factors 
present at the end of World War I] are not present 
today. I should remind you, however, that that 
era like this had its prophets of doom. The mag- 
nitude of the adjustment that was then made is 
the best evidence of the basic resilience of our 
economic structure. 

The adjustment to a cut in current defense 
spending, moreover, will be aided by the powerful 
and sustaining forces for economic growth that 
are present within our economy. The U.S. dele- 
gate to the Spring session of the Council discussed 
these forces at length in the debate on the world 
economic situation, and we were pleased to note 
the references to them Friday by the distinguished 
delegate from Australia. 

One factor that I should like to mention here is 
the economic significance of population growth in 
our country. Our population is growing at the 
rate of about 214 million a year; it is expected to 
increase by about 24 million during the decade of 
the 1950’s, compared with 19 million during the 
1940’s. More and more goods and services are 
needed in the years ahead merely to keep up with 

opulation growth—goods produced in the United 
tates and goods imported from abroad. 

The consequence of this record increase in popu- 
lation will, we believe, be reflected in increased in- 
vestment in all segments of the economy. Hous- 
ing requirements, for example, during the decade 
of the 1950’s are conservatively estimated at 1.4 
million non-farm units per year—exceeding the 
alltime high of 1950. 

Opportunities for private investment in fac- 
tories, machinery, and agriculture are similarly 
expected to increase. Outlays for manufacturing 
plants and equipment have reached record levels, 
increasing by 50 percent since the war. Invest- 
ment plans for 1953—and please bear in mind that 
these were made in anticipation of reduced de- 
fense expenditures—are expected to exceed those 
of 1952 by a considerable amount. Increased in- 
vestment in agriculture will also be needed, since 
consumption of agricultural products will have to 
increase by at least one-fifth above 1950 totals if 
our current dietary standards are to be main- 
tained in 1975. 

In addition to private-capital outlays, there is 
a rising need for substantial public investment in 
community-service facilities. Especially dear to 
my heart—and of interest also, I am sure, to the 
distinguished representatives on the Council who 
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have tasted the joys of academic life—is the school 
building program. School enrollment is expected 
to rise from 25 million in 1950 to 32 million in 
1960. University enrollment will also reach new 
peaks. As every U.S. educator knows, our school- 
rooms are now filled to overflowing. Twenty 
billion dollars worth of additional school construc- 
tion will be needed in the present decade. At least 
another 3 billion will be needed for college and 
university facilities. 

Our economy has in recent years shown a ready 
capacity to absorb the average increase in the labor 
force of more than 500,000 persons per year which 
comes from population growth. Our total em- 
ployment is now almost 6114 million, with unem- 
a ggg at 1.7 million, virtually a rockbottom 

gure. In certain instances labor shortages have 
occurred, and arrangements have been made with 
other countries, Me < with Mexico, for the con- 
trolled addition of temporary agricultural 
workers. It is hoped that other specific shortage 
situations will be alleviated if the Congress au- 
thorizes the additional entry of 240,000 immi- 
grants which the President has requested. This, 
incidentally, would contribute in a modest way to 
the freer movement of labor which the Belgian 
delegate mentioned as a desirable concomitant of 
the freer movement of goods and capital across 
international boundaries. 


Squaring the Facts for the U.S.S.R. Delegate 


Mr. President, I feel I must also refer briefly to 
certain statements made Friday by the distin- 
guished economist and delegate of the U.S.S.R. 
{Amazasp Arutyunyan]. 

Possibly our colleague in thumbing through his 
old notes got them confused because the figures he 
gave us about unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in the United States do not square with the 
facts. If anyone doubts the official figures of 
6114 million employed and 1.7 million unem- 
ployed, I urge him to examine, himself, page 6 of 
the May 1953 issue of Economic Indicators, pre- 

ared by the Office of the Economic Adviser to the 

resident. Or, he might look at the page after 
page of “help wanted” notices in any American 
newspaper today, the pages containing offers of 
jobs to those who wish to apply for them. 

I wish I had time to relate to you in detail my 
own experience as president of Ohio University in 
trying to obtain the services of anyone from an 
economist to a janitor. The greatest single prob- 
lem we face in public education today throughout 
the United States is the shortage of elementary 
teachers. For example in the State of Ohio 
alone, with a population of about 9 million, we 
have a shortage of 3,000 elementary teachers. We 
expect this shortage to continue for the next 10 
years. At the university level the problem is even 
more acute. 


August 24, 1953 


Possibly, Mr. President, I may do a little re- 
cruiting today and offer university positions to 
any of you who in the course of the next few years 
may wish to seek respite from your present ardu- 
ous duties. 

In his speech yesterday, the Soviet delegate 
criticized the United States, in the same old vein, 
for its perversity in withholding goods of strate- 
gic importance from potential aggressors. Surely 
this is elementary commonsense until the threat of 
aggression subsides, until there is convincing evi- 
dence of a more universal desire for peace on earth. 
May that day come soon! 

I should like to add a few comments on the reso- 
lution submitted by the U.S.S.R., allegedly on the 
subject of fullemployment. My comments at this 
point will be of fairly general nature. I submit 
that the draft resolution proposed by the U.S.S.R. 
in document E/L.531 is a politically inspired 
text. It was introduced solely for propaganda 

urposes. Its operative clauses add nothing new 

y way of principle or program to the Council’s 
consideration of the full-employment problem. It 
deliberately confuses security controls on goods of 
strategic importance with miscellaneous barriers 
to peaceful trade. 

The U.S.S.R. resolution, despite a contrived 
plausibility, is not seriously intended to advance 
the Council’s work. It cannot be considered 
apart from the context in which it was presented. 
It came as a climax of a speech attacking the 
United States, impugning its motives, misrepre- 
senting its actions, and putting its people in an 
utterly false light. If the Soviet rulers were genu- 
inely interested in the unrestricted movement of 
peaceful goods between East and West, they would 
not have rejected so brusquely and cavalierly an 
offer of food and medical supplies which President 
Eisenhower has just made for the relief of the un- 
happy people of Eastern Germany.? 

jection of the U.S.S.R. text will help show 
that propaganda resolutions have no place in a 
forum dedicated to promotion of international 
goodwill and understanding. 

Mr. President, I have mentioned only a few of 
the points raised by other delegations during the 
current debate and I may wish to take the floor 
again at a later stage to comment on other points, 
and on any resolutions before the Council. Simi- 
larly, I have referred to only a few of the forces 
promoting economic growth in our country. 
They are, however, sufficient to give us a good deal 
of confidence in our ability to offset any potential 
slack resulting from decreased defense expendi- 
tures. The United States is not afraid of peace. 

I do not intend, in taking an optimistic view, to 
imply that we treat the so-called reconversion 
problem lightly—even though it is largely one of 
transitional adjustment. Each part of the process 
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of economic adjustment is a serious one, involving 
important human and social consequences. 

During the years over which consideration of 
employment policy has developed in our country, 
we have been paying increasing attention to 
specific problems of adjustment as they affect in- 

ividual industries, regions, and localities. For 
these problems, specific study points the way to 
specific remedy. The experience we have gained 
in handling these continuous problems of adjust- 
ment puts us in a position to deal effectively with 
the similar problems of reconversion adjustment. 

I should like to make one observation on the 
basis of our American experience. We have found 
that, once a specific problem of adjustment has 
been studied, an extremely important contribution 
to its solution—usually the major contribution—is 
made by the citizens of the local community or 
region chiefly involved. Once they know what 
the problem is, their resources for developing or 
attracting new enterprise and for creating new 
employment opportunities are great indeed. 
Bringing employment planning down to the com- 
munity level is not only a positive achievement 
but our American way of avoiding centralized 
control. 

The key to an orderly reconversion is (a) stud 
and anticipation of the problems which lie ahead, 
and (6) the prompt application of the know-how 
we have already accumulated. Ecosoc discus- 
sions have contributed to the accumulation of this 
know-how. In the task before us, the cooperative 
efforts of all our citizens will be reinforced by the 
determination of governments to maintain full 
employment. We believe with the great Hebrew 
prophet, Isaiah, the first prophet of reconversion, 
that we shall successfully beat our swords into 
plowshares and our spears into pruning hooks. 


SERVING THE WORLD’S ECONOMIC NEEDS: 


It has long been a tradition of the American 
people to lend assistance to those who need help. 
Today the underdeveloped countries need help 
and we are extending assistance to the peoples of 
these areas. We do so not simply for humani- 
tarian reasons, but also because we are convinced 
that, in the world in which we live, we cannot 
achieve the kind of security and well-being we 
seek for ourselves if people in other lands cannot 
also look forward to better and more hopeful 
conditions of life. 

In previous discussions of the problem of eco- 
nomic development, the members of the United 
Nations have recognized that the task of develop- 
ment must rest, for the most part, on the shoulders 
of the people of the underdeveloped countries 


* Made on July 15 at Geneva before the 16th session of 
the Economic and Social Council, on agenda item 3-A 
(Economic Development), and released to the press by 
the U.S. delegation to that session. 
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themselves. At the same time, they have agreed 
that in many cases external assistance may be 
crucially important. 

This recognition has been written into our fed- 
eral legislation. Three years ago, our Congress in 


the Act for International Development declared 
that it is “the policy of the United States to aid 
the efforts of the peoples of the underdeveloped 
areas to develop their resources and improve their 
working conditions.” 

This policy has been expressed not merely in the 
form of suggestion or exhortation. It has taken 
the form of large amounts invested in under- 
developed countries by our citizens, both as private 
individuals and through their Government. The 
investment by my Government has been in the 
form of loans, grants, and technical assistance, 
both directly to governments and through the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

We have extended such assistance on an increas- 
ing scale despite the fact that during the past 3 
years we have had to join with other free nations 
to repel military aggression on the distant soil of 
one of these underdeveloped countries. We have 
been compelled to devote large resources to de- 
fense. We have expanded our aid programs de- 
spite the overriding requirements of defense 
because the American people have been eager to 
invest in the common future of all free countries. 

This is still our policy. President Eisenhower 
has requested, and our Congress has a few days 
ago authorized, the appropriation of over half a 
billion dollars for technical and financial assist- 
ance to underdeveloped countries during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. It is intended that practically all 
of this amount will be made available on a grant 
basis, either as a contribution to international 
programs or as bilateral aid to the underdeveloped 
countries. 

I should like to underscore that this is a larger 
amount than has been requested or authorized for 
assistance purposes in any previous year. Sub- 
stantial PAs our assistance for economic de- 
velopment has been, circumstances over which we 
have had no control have limited what it has been 
feasible to do. As we all know, the nations of the 
free world have been faced with aggression and 
the threat of aggression. Resources and energy 
have had to be diverted from uses contributing to 
economic progress and human happiness in order 
to support a heavy burden of armament, which, I 
assure you, was assumed most reluctantly. Free 
nations have, however, been convinced that so long 
as the threat to their freedom persists they must 
remain strong and ready for any emergency. 

Recently the President of the United States 
held up before the world a bolder vision of the 
future—a future free of the burden of armament 
sapping the wealth of all nations. Appealing to 
the imagination and desires of all peoples, he 
called on the world to face its greatest task—that 
is, the defeat of poverty, hunger, and ignorance. 
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A Pledge Repeated 


This call to turn our energies and genius to 
constructive purposes was accompanied by a 
solemn pledge. 

The President, after outlining the ways by 
which international distrust could be dissipated 
and the burden of armament now weighing upon 
the world reduced, declared : * 


This Government is ready to ask its people to join with 
all nations in devoting a substantial percentage of the 
savings achieved by disarmament to a fund for world aid 
and reconstruction. The purposes of this great work 
would be to help other peoples to develop the undeveloped 
areas of the world, to stimulate profitable and fair world 
trade, to assist all peoples to know the blessings of produc- 
tive freedom. 

The monuments to this new kind of war would be these: 
roads and schools, hospitals and homes, food and 
health. . 

We are ready, by these and all such actions, to make 
of the United Nations an institution that can effectively 
guard the peace and security of all peoples. 


Nor does the President of the United States 
stand alone on this statement. At this point I 
would like to quote from a letter signed by two 
U.S. Senators explaining a Senate resolution sub- 
mitted by 34 Senators on June 3. 


The chief purpose of the resolution is to bring into focus 
the necessity of making universal disarmament a part of 
any overall political settlement of world tensions if such 
a settlement is to be permanent. 

Senate Resolution 32 is intended to give legislative ex- 
pression to proposals advanced by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in his foreign policy address to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors on April 16. 


May I quote again from the letter signed by the 
two Senators: 


The Gallup Poll of May 26 indicates that 65 percent of 
the American people approve President Eisenhower's 
goals of disarmament and world development. 


Mr. President, on behalf of the Government of 
the United States I repeat this pledge in this 
great forum. 

I wish to make clear that the fund envisaged b 
the President would be an international fund, 
with broad participation, designed to strengthen 
the United Nations in its mission of building a 
better world. 

Exactly what form or forms such a fund would 
take, we cannot of course foresee at this time. It 
might be put to many uses. It could be an instru- 
ment for making loans, as well as for extending 
grants. It might be devoted in substantial part 
to technical assistance. It might be used to fur- 
ther social progress as well as economic develop- 
ment. It might even bring into being some com- 
pletely bo techniques for associating private 
and public initiative. 

Unfortunately, international relationships do 
not enable us to foretell precisely when the world 


‘For text of the President’s Apr. 16 address before 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors, see BULLETIN 
of Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599. 
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will achieve the conditions which would make it 
possible to devote resources to this new inter- 
national project. We regret that we do not now 
have genuine peace; we must strive with every 
means in our power to bring it about. The sincere 
purpose of my Government is to do all it can to 
help in the attainment of peace. 


Proposal for a Special U.N. Fund 


I turn now to the report of the Committee on 
the Special U.N. Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment.® 

At the Sixth Session of the General Assembly, 
the Council was requested to draw up a detailed 
plan for such a special fund. Its proponents ar- 
gued that completion of a plan would facilitate 
establishment of the fund itself as soon as circum- 
stances permitted. As the Council is aware, the 
United States joined with other countries in op- 
posing this project. 

Let me review the thinking of our Government 
on this question. We did not disagree on the im- 
portance of economic development. On the con- 
trary, we all agreed on the urgency and the mag- 
nitude of the job to be done. We recognized that 
grant assistance from abroad may sometimes be 
essential to help provide the impetus to the devel- 
opment process. In fact, as the U.S. delegation 
pointed out at the time, we and other countries 
were already making available grant assistance to 
underdeveloped countries, and the indications 
were that such aid [ would | continue. 

Our objections, rather, reflected our sincere con- 
viction that it would be impractical and undesira- 
ble for the United Nations to embark on this 
venture at that time. It seemed clear that coun- 
tries which might be expected to be the major 
contributors to such a fund were not prepared or 
were not in a position to make such contributions. 
There was, in our judgment, no real prospect that 
a truly international fund could be successfully 
established. 

We now have before us the detailed plan re- 
quested by the Assembly. I should first like to 
express appreciation to the members of the Com- 
mittee who prepared thisreport. They were faced 
with a most difficult task. They were not asked 
to consider the possibility or the advisability of 
establishing a special fund. They were asked only 
to make recommendations regarding how such a 
fund might be organized and operated. Not 
knowing whether or when it would be established, 
they were necessarily operating largely in a 
vacuum. 

Nevertheless, the report contains many provoca- 
tive ideas which may eventually prove useful. 
Were we to participate in a detailed examination 
and analysis of the report, there would, of course, 
be various questions which we might raise. For 


5 U.N. doc. B/2381. 
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example, we might wish to consider whether it 
would be desirable or necessary to authorize the 
special fund to make long-term, low-interest loans. 
We might wish to examine whether the broad re- 
strictions which the Committee was prepared to 
accept, with respect to contributions, would not 
weaken the effectiveness of the fund. We might 
ask whether the structure of management pro- 
posed would tend to make important potential con- 
tributors less disposed to participate; we would 
wish to analyze closely the criteria suggested for 
making the resources of the fund available to 
recipient countries. 

We do not feel, however, that to do this would 
be justified. So far as we are aware, circum- 
stances have not changed materially since the pro- 
posal for a special fund was discussed at great 
length in the Sixth Assembly. We have no in- 
formation that countries are now prepared to 
wake significant and effective contributions to such 
a fund. Under present circumstances, they con- 
tinue on the whole to be reluctant to relinquish 
their control over the uses to which their resources 
are put. The difficulties in meeting the modest 
budget for the expanded technical-assistance pro- 
gram makes us skeptical about more ambitious 
schemes. In fact, it seems doubtful whether even 
if the special fund were now in existence there 
would be any net increase in aggregate assistance 
available to underdeveloped areas. 

At such time as it becomes practicable, we can 
consider what specific measures might be em- 
ployed to further accelerate the process of eco- 
nomic development. At that time we would hope 
that all countries would join in making effective 
contributions for this task. We would look to a 
much larger volume of resources being made avail- 
able. We would hope for the disappearance of 
many of the difficulties which today make imprac- 
ticable the development of an effective and work- 
able international fund. 

Irrespective of the timeliness of the detailed 
plan, the Council, under resolutions 520 and 622 of 
the General Assembly, is called upon to transmit 
the report of the Committee to that body. We 
propose, therefore, that the Council transmit this 
report to the Eighth Session of the General 
Assembly for its information, together with the 
records of our discussion of this item. 

Mr. President, I have tried to make clear that 
we are doing our utmost under present conditions 
to assist the economic development of under- 
developed areas. We are in no sense dragging our 
feet. e are devoting resources on an increasing 
scale to serving the economic needs of the world. 
We stand ready to devote an even larger measure 
when genuine peace shall have been established. 
It should not be a Pax Romana nor a peace im- 
posed by any single nation, but a Pax Mundi. 
This is a sincere objective of my Government, en- 
visaged in the pledge of the President of the 
United States. We hope that all countries will, 
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similarly, find it possible to pledge themselves to 
this great task. 

To this end, we have submitted a draft resolu- 
tion inviting all member countries to join in a 
declaration at the next General Assembly. The 
proposed declaration included in our resolution 
reads as follows: 


We, the members of the United Nations, in order to 
promote higher standards of living and conditions of eco- 
nomic and social progress and development, stand ready 
to ask our peoples, when genuine progress has been made 
in internationally supervised world-wide disarmament, to 
devote to an international fund for development and 
reconstruction a portion of the savings achieved through 
such disarmament. 


Mr. President, an overwhelming endorsement of 
this resolution will be another powerful demon- 
stration of support by the Council for the objec- 
tives of the Charter and the great purposes of 
the United Nations. 





Consular Offices 


Due to budgetary limitations, the American consulate at 
Malaga, Spain, is being closed. The office will be closed 
to the public on August 14, and will be officially closed at 
a later date which will be announced as soon as it is 
determined. 

The consulate at Seville, Spain, will assume jurisdiction 
for the area formerly in the Malaga district on and after 
August 14. 


The consulate at Cebu, Republic of the Philippines, is 
being closed to the public as of August 15, and the official 
closing date is August 31. 

The consular functions of Cebu are being transferred 
to the Embassy at Manila, and the consular district of 
Manila will include the Republic of the Philippines in ita 
entirety. 


Due to budgetary limitations, the American consulate 
at Godthaab, Greenland, is being closed. The office will be 
closed to the public on August 15 and will be officially 
closed at a later date which will be announced as soon 
as it is determined. 

The Embassy at Copenhagen, Denmark, will assume 
consular jurisdiction for Greenland on and after August 
16. 


THE DEPARTMENT E 


Appointment 








Mrs. Carol Renner Arth as Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, effective August 14. 


°U.N. doc. E/L. 536. 
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Congress Receives Report 
On U.S. Participation in U.N. 


Message of the President to the Congress 


I transmit herewith, pursuant to the United Na- 
tions Participation Act, the seventh annual report, 
covering the year 1952, on United States participa- 
tion in the United Nations. Senators Wiley and 
Green, as members of the United States delega- 
tion to the seventh session of the General Assem- 
bly, have already given you their reports on that 
part of the session that took place in 1952. 

On my inauguration I stated that we would 
strive to make the United Nations “not merely an 
eloquent symbol but an effective force,” * and in 
my message to the seventh session of the General 
Assembly when it reconvened in February of this 
year I said:® 


The United Nations has already accomplished much. I 
hope it will grow in strength and become an increasingly 
effective instrument of peace. 


Therefore, though the report for 1952 describes 
developments in a period before this administra- 
tion took office, I commend it to your careful at- 
tention for such guidance on our future course of 
action toward this goal as may be drawn from past 
experience. 

Dwieut D. E1sENHOWER 

Tue Wuire House 

July 31, 1953 


Current Legislation 
on Foreign Policy 


Protocol Prolonging the International Agreement Regard- 
ing the Regulation and Marketing of Sugar. Report 
(To accompany Executive L, Eighty-third Congress, 
first session). S. Exec. Rept. 6, 88d Cong., 1st sess. 
2 pp. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway. Report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations on S. 2150. A Bill Providing for 
Creation of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation To Construct Part of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway in United States Territory and For Other 
Purposes. S. Rept. 441, 88d Cong., Ist sess. 63 pp. 

International Telecommunications Commission.. Report 
(To accompany S. J. Res. 96). S. Rept. 602, 83d 
Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

A Fiscal Analysis of the International Operations of the 
United States for the Fiscal Years 1952, 1953, and 
1954. Fourth Intermediate Report of the Committee 
on Government Operations. H. Rept. 869, 83d Cong., 
1st sess. 10 pp. 


*H. doc. 222, 838d Cong., Ist sess. The document, which 
contains the text of the report, is also available as De- 
partment of State publication 5034. 

? BULLETIN of Feb. 2, 1953, p. 169. 

* Tbid., Mar. 9, 1953, p. 382. 
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Department Releases Documents 
on the Far East 


Press release 396 dated July 24 


Significant documents on the situation leading 
ultimately to Japan’s attack on the United States 
in December 1941 are contained in Foreign Rela- 
tions of the United States, 1935, Volume III, The 
Far East, released on August 1 by the Department 
of State. 

Events of 1935 in the Far East were not dra- 
matic, but Japanese control in North China was 
tightened and American diplomats in China and 
Japan reported the determination of the Japanese 
military element to obtain their ends by force if 
necessary. From Tokyo, Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew warned that the ultimate aims of the Japa- 
nese would lead to war with the United States 
unless a were deterred by sufficient armed 
strength. Department of State officials shared in 
this evaluation of the trend of Japanese policy. 
Documents on this growing threat to American 
interests and security are found in the sections 
on “The Far Eastern Crisis” (pp. 1-507) and 
“Political Developments in Japan and Efforts to 
Improve Relations with the United States” (pp. 
821-876). 

Ambassador Grew wrote a despatch on Decem- 
ber 27, 1934, on “The Importance of American 
Naval Preparedness in Connection with the Situa- 
tion in the Far East” (pp. 821-829) in which he 
referred to Japanese “dreams of empire” and 
warned that “. . . the armed forces of this coun- 
try are perfectly capable of over-riding the re- 
straining control of the Government and of 
committing what might well amount to national 
‘hara-kiri’ in a mistaken conception of patriotism” 
(p. 824). He closed with the plea “. . . again, 
and yet again, I urge that our own country be 
adequately prepared to meet all eventualities in 
the Far East” (p. 828). 

Before the receipt of the above despatch, Stan- 
ley K. Hornbeck, Chief of the Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs, in a memorandum of January 3, 
1935, set forth his views on the problems facing 
the United States in its relations with the Far East 
(pp. 829-837). He considered there was more 
obvious possibility of war with Japan than with 
any other country and advocated a policy “(a) to 
act with justice and with sympathy, as a ‘good 
neighbor’. . . (b) to speak softly; and (c) to 
carry a big stick” (p. 829). In conclusion, he 
stated : 


We should speed our efforts toward possessing a navy 
so strong that no other country will think seriously of 
attacking us; and we should let it be clearly seen that, 
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while not wanting to fight and having no reason for 
attacking any other country, the people of this country 
not only are not “too proud to fight” but, given certain 
situations, would be too proud not to fight (p. 837). 


The above-mentioned despatch from Ambassa- 
dor Grew and memorandum by Mr. Hornbeck were 
sent by Secretary of State Cordell Hull to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with his strong endorsement (pp. 
842-843). 

In a despatch of February 6, 1935, Ambassador 
Grew reviewed at length the problems facing 
Japan from overpopulation and lack of natural 
resources (pp. 843-852). He foresaw that fur- 
ther military adventures by Japan would result 
in a tremendous clash with the Western powers in 
which Japan would be crushed, but predicted she 
would not stay crushed for more than one or two 
generations. As an alternative to war, he pro- 
posed that an endeavor be made to satisfy Japan’s 
urge for economic expansion by granting larger 
markets and greater opportunity for Japanese 
enterprise in the territories controlled by the West- 
ern nations, at the same time continuing pressure 
to preserve our policies in the Far East and to 
demilitarize the Japanese nation (p. 852). This 
despatch was forwarded by Secretary Hull to the 
President with the comment: “It is our belief that, 
since the present Administration came into office, 
we have endeavored, wherever practicable, to be 
cooperative toward Japan” (pp. 854-855). 

Again, on March 27, 1935, Mr. Hornbeck warned 
that Japanese policies conflicted with those of the 
United States, that Japan aimed at an hegemony 
of the Far East, and that the Japanese were 
“'. . willing to press toward their objectives even 
at the cost, if necessary, of war.” He betieved that 
“no conceivable concessions on the part of the 
Government and people of the United States would 
have any conclusive effect in regard to this prob- 
lem” and that while there could be no absolute 
assurance against Japanese aggression, prepared- 
ness might discourage Japan from aggressive acts 
(pp. 855-857). 

On May 3, 1935, Ambassador Grew reported 
(pp. 148-151) : “The trend of events in Japan in 
recent months has been away from a policy of 
war.” He warned, however, that this was a shift 
in methods, not a change in objectives, and that: 


It would seem unwise to predicate American policy in 
the Far East on the hope of democratic developments in 
this country. The military should be kept in mind as 
still the strongest single element in Japanese affairs 
(p. 151). 


Nelson T. Johnson, the American Minister to 
China, discussed at length in a despatch of May 
1, 1935 (pp. 134-144), and elaborated in another of 
July 10 (pp. 303-306), Japan’s policy in China as 
a means of meeting her population problem. His 
conclusion was: “The Japanese Army is deter- 
mined to break China to its will, whatever the con- 
sequences may be” (p. 306). In his review of the 
first 6 months of the year in a despatch of July 12 
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(pp. 306-309), Mr. Johnson reported that the 
apanese military early in the year apparently 
turned over the direction of policy in China to 
Japanese diplomats, but that in May they had 
again assumed substantial control (p. 309). 

The movement in November and December for 
an “autonomous” regime in North China under 
Japanese influence led to consideration of what 
action, if any, the United States should take with 
respect to the increasing Japanese pressure. The 
British Government made official representations 
at Tokyo only to meet a disclaimer of any Jap- 
anese association with the autonomy movement. 
Mr. Hornbeck reviewed the situation in a mem- 
orandum of December 2 (pp. 463-467). He con- 
cluded that the Japanese Army was dictating 
Japan’s policy, and that protests would have little 
effect without the likelihood of the use of force if 
the protests were not heeded. In the circum- 
stances he recommended the issuance of a state- 
ment for the record indicating the disapproval of 
the U.S. Government. Secretary Hull issued such 
a statement on December 5 (p. 473). 

In his despatch of January 3, 1936 (pp. 502- 
507), reviewing the last half of the preceding 
year, Mr. Johnson, who had been raised to the 
rank of Ambassador to China, reported that 
China’s situation appeared even more precarious 
than 6 months before, not only from Japanese 
pressure but also with respect to communism, 
finance, and economy (p. 503). 

The volume of Forezgn Relations now released 
also contains correspondence on many specific 
problems arising in the relations of the United 
States with China and Japan, and also regarding 
a proposed revision of treaty relations with Siam 
(Thailand). Reports on Communist activities in 
China are given in the section on measures taken 
for the protection of American life and property 
(pp. 664-700), and in scattered references Fisted 
in the index on p. 1123. 

Papers on the London Naval Conference, 1935, 
in which relations with Japan played a large part, 
are not included in this volume but are printed in 
Volume I, pp. 64-161 and in Foreign Relations of 
the U sand | States, Japan: 1931-1941, Volume I, 
pp. 277-290. 

Volume III, The Far East, completes the For- 
eign Relations series for 1935, Volumes I, IT, and 
IV having been previously published. Volume 
III was compiled in the Division of Historical 
Policy Research by John Gilbert Reid and Eliza- 
beth W. Colvin under the direction of E. R. Per- 
kins, editor of Foreign Relations. The prepara- 
tion of the index and List of Papers and the edit- 
ing and proofreading of copy were done in the 
Foreign Relations Editing Branch of the Division 
of Publications under the direction of Elizabeth 
A. Vary. Copies of this volume (cvii, 1128 pp.) 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for $4.50 each. 
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4429 8/10 Unpaid claims against Cuba 
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*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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